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CLIVEDEN, THE “CHEW HOUSE,” GERMANTOWN. 


By THompson WeEstcott.' 


THe “CHEw House,” GERMANTOWN, 


THE history of the family of Chew is connected 
with events of public interest in three States. 
Colonel Samuel Chew, of Chewton, in Somerset- 
shire, England, was a.man of wealth and influ- 
ence. He came to Maryland in 1671 with Cal- 
vert, Lord Baltimore, and was one of a company 
of gentlemen, about two hundred in number, who 
with their families and servants made a settlement 
in the new province. He became possessed of 
valuable lands on the West River, in Anne Arundel 
County. Colonel Chew settled down to the calm 
life of a country gentleman. Samuel Chew, his 
son, studied medicine, became a practicing physi- 
cian, and joined the Society of Friends. He re- 
moved in the latter part of his life to Newcastle, 
one of the ‘‘ Lower counties’’ or ‘ territories” 


? Author of “ A History of Philadelphia,” “ Life of John 
Fitch,” ete. 
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attached to the province of Pennsylvania, which 
afterwards became the State of Delaware. Here, 
although he does not seem to have had a legal 
education, he was made President Judge of the 
Newcastle County Court. Such arrangements were 
not uncommon at the time. Many of the courts 
were presided over by laymen who had no legal 
education, but who by their general ability and 
intelligence, their intuitive ideas of right and 
wrong, aided by the references placed before them 
by learned and talented members of the bar, were 
enabled to discharge their duties on the bench 
with impartiality and to the general satisfaction 
of the people. Judge Samuel Chew, of Newcas- 
tle, Quaker as he was, had still some of the old 
family spirit within him. In 1745, whilst the 
American colonies involved in the war between 
Great Britain and France were in great danger 
of invasion, whilst the proprietary government of 
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Pennsylvania was engaged in the usual quarrel 
with the Assembly, upon the subject of granting 
supplies for the use of the troops and the assist- 
ance of the King, Judge Chew was stirred up by 
the blood within him into taking a remarkable 
position for one who was connected with the 
Society of Friends. He had no scruples about 
the propriety of lawful war. In a charge to the 
Grand Jury of Newcastle County, he enforced 
strongly the duty of defence, and the obligation 
which rested upon every citizen to strengthen the 
hands of government and to give substance and 
life in support of the King and the country’s 
cause. This address was published in broadside 
and reprinted in journals published at Philadel- 
phia, and created great excitement, earning the 
gratitude of the friends of defence, whilst the 
Quakers were scandalized at the falling away of a 
member of the Society from Friends’ principles 
against wars and fighting. 

Benjamin, son of Dr. Samuel Chew, physician 
and judge, was born in Maryland at the family 
mansion, West River, on the 29th of November, 
1722. His education was liberal and sufficient 
to fit him for the practical study of the law. He 
obtained his legal education at Philadelphia, 
under Andrew Hamilton, who gave him the foun- 
dation in the theory of the law and of the practice 
in the courts. He finished his studies at London, 
where he was entered at the Inner Temple, and 
ate*his commons in the regular way according to 
the usages of that venerable establishment. In 
due time he returned to America, and settled 
himself down at the place of his father’s resi- 
dence, Newcastle County. In the lower counties 
he was prominent, and was elected to the House 
of Delegates, being for some time Speaker of that 
body. 

In 1754, finding that the field for the exercise 
of his eminent talents was too small at Newcastle, 
and perceiving greater encouragement and reward 
at Philadelphia, he removed to that city, where 
he at once became noted and was entrusted with 
important offices. He was appointed Attorney- 
General of Pennsylvania on the r4th of January, 
1755, and held that trust until November 4, 1769, 
more than fourteen years. He was succeeded in 
that station by Andrew Allen. He was appointed 
to the Provincial Council to advise and confer 
with the Governors and Proprietaries upon all 
matters of public concern in 1755, and was a 





member of that dignified body until the Revo- 
lution. In 1756 he was appointed Recorder of 
the City of Philadelphia, and held that commission 
for twenty years until the events of the Revolution 
annulled the old charter of the city granted by 
William Penn in 1701. He was Register-General 
of Wills for the Province of Pennsylvania in and 
before 1770. On the 2gth of April, 1774, he was 
appointed Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, a position from which in con- 
sequence of the revolutionary events commencing 
in April of the next year, he was practically 
removed after the battle of Lexington, and which 
authority ceased altogether by the overturning of 
the proprietary government of Pennsylvania in 
July, 1776. As the proprietary government under 
which Chief-Justice Chew held so many important 
offices was not in sympathy with the proceedings 
of the American colonists in opposition to the 
arbitrary claims of the crown and the ministry, it 
was natural that he should be looked upon 
with watchful suspicion. After the outbreak of 
hostilities he conducted himself with so much 
discretion that it was a matter of doubt whether 
he was not really attached to the popular side. 
He was noted for courtesies paid to members of 
the first Continental Congress of 1774. Washington 
and John Adams both dined with him at that 
time at his house in the city, Third below Walnut, 
and Adams with some minuteness records in his 
diary his admiration of Chew’s house and the 
elegance of the furniture. As for the dinner, 
which ran from turtle and flummery to sweet 
meats and trifles, Adams almost furnishes a bill of 
fare, and adds, ‘‘I drank Madeira at a great rate 
and found no inconvenience in it.’’ Eventually 
the position of Chief-Justice Chew became more 
clearly established; although he committed no 
overt act, his sympathies were understood to be 
with the royal cause. For two years he remained 
at his house in Philadelphia or at Cliveden un- 
disturbed, a passive witness of the great events 
which were transpiring upon the continent and 
moulding the future of the American nation. 
It was not necessary during this time to interfere 
with him. But as the prospect of a direct attack 
upon the city by the Royal troops under Howe 
increased, Congress became more solicitous as to 
the conduct of the adherents of the crown who 
remained in those portions of the country in which 
the British arms were not yet triumphant, but 
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which were menaced by the Royal fleets and 
armies. 

On the 31st of July, 1777, Congress at Phila- 
delphia passed a resolution recommending the 
Supreme Executive Council of the State of Penn- 
sylvania ‘‘ forthwith to make prisoners, such of 
the late crown and proprietary officers and other 
persons in and near this city as are disaffected or 
dangerous to the publick liberty, and send them 
back into the country, there to be confined or 
enlarged upon parole as their characters and beha- 
vior may require.’”’ Under this authority, on the 
11th of August, John Penn, late proprietary of 
Pennsylvania, and Benjamin Chew, Chief-Justice, 
were arrested by soldiers belonging to the Light 
Horse Troop of the City of Philadelphia. The 
choice of signing a parole was offered them and 
they refused. Upon this, Congress was notified and 
requested to order them out of the State. On the 
13th, the officers of the Light Horse were directed 
to send an officer and six of the troop, to escort 
John Penn and Benjamin Chew as prisoners to 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. On the 13th, Rev. Dr. 
Ewing appeared in tlie behalf of Chew, before 
the Supreme Council of the State, and declared 
‘¢ Mr. Chew’s willingness ow to sign the parole 
offered him, and requested that he might be per- 
mitted to do so, at the same time declaring that 
Mr. Chew had not refused to sign the parole 
offered him from any want of respect for the 
council, but from a desire that the cause of his 
arrest might have been inserted in the warrant for 
arresting him, in order that he might be able to 
satisfy his friends upon what he is arrested, and 
that it may not be supposed he stands charged 
with having committed any crime against the 
States, but that he is arrested as an officer under 
the late government of Pennsylvania.’”’ This 
appeal was unsuccessful. Messrs. Penn and Chew 
were put under arrest and removed to Virginia, 
and remained at Fredericksburg or in that neigh- 
borhood during the remainder of the year 1777 
and part of the year 1778. In the spring of the 
latter year they made some effort to obtain a 
release. Application was made to Congress, and 
that body which had in great haste ordered arrests 
to be made in 1777, was now embarrassed by the 
certainty that a mistake had been made in that 
policy. Beside Messrs. Penn and Chew a large 
number of influential citizens mostly members of 
the Society of Friends were arrested and banished. 





On the 16th of March, 1778, Congress directed that 
the prisoners sent to Virginia should be delivered 
over to the Council of the State of Pennsylvania, 
by which easy means tlie government of the con- 
federacy relieved itself of further responsibility. 
A committee of Congress wrote to President 
Wharton in 1778, in regard to Penn and Chew: 
‘** These gentlemen as crown officers and holding 
commissions under the authority of the King of 
Great Britain prior to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and yet taking no active part [that we 
know of against us] since that period renders 
their situation very peculiar. In the first point 
of view they seem under their present restraint 
prisoners of the United States ; what is to be done 
with them consistent with Justice and the public 
safety is a Question of much importance, If en- 
larged and permitted to go into Philadelphia what 
mischief may our enemies doe (sic) under a color 
of their authority even without their consent if per- 
mitted to go at large in those parts of Pennsylvania 
in possession of the Whigs, as they are so inter- 
mixed with Tories, very mischievous consequences 
may arise.’ If confined in Pennsylvania for refusing 
a Test it may occasion discontent and cabaling.’’ 
The Supreme Exccutive Council was in doubt as 
to the proper course in relation to Messrs. Penn 
and Chew and admitted that at a future day great 
difficulties might arise by arresting them and send- 
ing them out of the State. President Wharton 
suggested in effect that ‘‘ those who are not for us 
are against us,’’ and as Messrs. Penn and Chew 
had refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
State as free and independent and neglected to 
resign the commissions given them by the King, 
they were taking an adversary part. Whilst the 
Council was considering and hesitating, Congress, 
as if determined to escape further responsibility, 
passed a resolution May 15, directing that Messrs. 
Penn and Chew should ‘‘be conveyed without 
delay into the State of Pennsylvania, and there 
discharged from their parole.’’ President Wharton 
was of opinion that this action was rather summary, 
and said, ‘‘ we are wholly at a loss to know why 
they have been discharged in this'manner, rather 
than according to the request of this Council some 
time ago. The respect we have for the deter- 
mination of Congress induces us to suppose there 
may be good and sufficient reasons for it’’—a 
polite method of expression which did not embody 
the true opinions of the government of Pennsyl- 
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vania on the subject. It is sufficient to say that 
by the time Penn and Chew were released their 
power for evil, if they meditated such course, was 
nearly at an end. The British evacuation of 
Philadelphia had become a necessity, and it was 
accomplished about a month after they were re- 
leased. ’ 

We have said that Chief-Justice Chew was 
famous as the occupant of a hospitable mansion in 
the city which was generously managed. He was 
also the owner of a country-house at Germantown, 
which, by the course of events connected with the 
operations of the two armies in Pennsylvania, was 
to become historically celebrated. It was the 
fashion of the times among citizens of wealth and 
ease to have their town-houses and their country- 
houses, so that during the most pleasant seasons of 
the year they might retreat from the heat and 
bustle of the city to the enjoyment of the pure air 
of the country. It was not necessary to go far from 
home to obtain the benefits of this change. The 
city was a narrow strip of ground extending from 
the Delaware to the Schuylkill, and people of 
wealth, taste and fashion resided within a limited 
portion of that smail district. The boundaries of 
the best part of the city were no higher than Sas- 
safras street and no lower than Pine street, being 
hemmed in by the Delaware on one side and 
Fourth or Fifth street on the other. The country 
was so near the city at that time that there were 
quiet, rural country-seats in the Northern Liberties, 
on the road to Frankford, Germantown, and to 
Reading, and in the neck of land below the south- 
ern boundary of the city. Mr. Chew established 
his country-seat, in the year 1763, in the upper 
part of the village of Germantown. On the r4th 
of July he bought from Edward Pennington and 
wife a piece of ground upon the High road, 
which was originally part of the Johnson pro- 
perty. It was bounded east by the road or main 
street, and was near where Johnson’s lane opened 
into the main road. Mr. Chew added to the 
original estate by purchase from Richard’ Johnson 
and wife, October 3, 1765, and from Thomas Ned- 
row and wife in 1776. Upon this ground there 
was built for his use a fine stone mansion, de- 
signed according to the architectural taste of the 
time, handsome, and considered quite spacious 
and elegant. The house was of two stories, with 
central doorway and wide hall or vestibule at the 
entrance, and was divided into small rooms. The 











garret was lighted by dormers. There was the 
customary ornamentation of urns upon the roof 
gable and pediments which was characteristic of 
the style of building of the last century. A sepa- 
rate house for use as a kitchen stood somewhat in 
the rear, and was connected with the main building 
by a corridor. The grounds were spacious and 
green. The shade-trees were high, flourishing and 
luxuriant. To this seat Mr. Chew gave the name of 
Cliveden, and for some years after it was finished, 
and during provincial times, it was the abode of 
elegance, hospitality, and ease. It was at this 
venerable house that on the 4th of October, 1777, 
occurred some of the most memorable incidents of 
the battle of Germantown which, in fact, settled 
the character of that fight and lost an opportunity 
to the Americans. 

The plan of the battle of Germantown is well 
known. The British troops lay across the village 
from the Lime Kiln road on the east to the Ridge 
or Manatawny Road on the west. The right 
wing commanded by Major-General Grant and 
Brigadier-General Matthews was upon the road 
leading to Lucan’s or Luken’s Mill, now known as 
Church lane, the troops being generally posted 
on the south side of the road. A few outlying 
detachments were north of it. Church lane strikes 
the main road somewhat south of Schoolhouse 
lane. It was not then opened through. The next 
avenue running westward was Schoolhouse lane, 
which begins at the Main street and runs toward 
the Schuylkill, which it touches below the mouth 
of the Wissahickon. The British troops were 
posted along these lanes in the following order: 
The Queen’s American Rangers were at the inter- 
section of the old York Road and a short road 
which ran across to the Lime Kiln road. The 
First Battalion of Light‘Infantry was at the inter- 
section of the Lime K{ln road and the cross road. 
General Grant and the guards were south of 
Lucan’s lane, and six battalions of light infantry 
and two squadrons of dragoons were still further 
south. The left wing was under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Knyphausen, Major-General 
Stern, Major-General Grey, and Brevet Brigadier- 
General Agnew, the latter commanding the Forty- 
fourth Regiment. There were seven British and 
three Hessian battalions and mounted and dis- 
mounted Chasseurs; the latter held the extreme left 
on the Manatawny or Ridge road. Upon the Skip- 
pack or main road, now Germantown avenue, the 
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Fortieth Regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Musgrave, lay behind and east of Chew’s House. 
The Second Battalion of Light Infantry is said by 
some writers to have been encamped on the east 
side of the main road in the rear of the house then 
known as Johnson’s House, situate on the west 
side of the main road at the northwest corner of 
Johnson’s road and nearly opposite Chew’s House 
in a southwesterly direction. Others say that the 
Second Battalion was north of Chew’s House as a 
support to the pickets at Mount Airy. 

Johnson’s house, which is still standing, is of 
stone, one story in height, with curb roof en- 
closing the garret. It is a plain-looking, old- 
fashioned dwelling, modest in appearance and of 
small dimensions. It was built by Heivert Papen, 
in 1698, and bears upon its side the date of its 
erection. The lot originally belonged to Abraham 
Op de Graff, who conveyed it to Jacob Schumacher 
in 1685. The latter transferred the premises in 
1693 to Heivert Papen. This house, the historical 
claims of which have scarcely ever been mentioned, 
must be considered equally with Chew’s House as 
worthy of attention. 

It is unnecessary to state here the incidents 
connected with the battle of Germantown, 
which cover the whole field. It is sufficient to 
say that Washington’s plan, admirably arranged, 
contemplated an attack upon the British by four 
columns, marching upon the enemy by the Lime 
Kiln road, the old York road, the main road to 
Germantown, and the Manatawny or Ridge 
road. The main body under Wayne and Sulli- 
van with Conway’s brigade, Washington accom- 
panying this portion of the troops, were to 
march down the Skippack or main road. 

On the night of October 3, 1777, the American 
columns were put in motion at the Metuchen 
Hills. Wayne had the advance of the centre 
column, and about daybreak of the 4th he attacked 
the British pickets at Mount Airy. At the noise of 
the firing the Second Royal Light Infantry, which 
was either posted there or had moved up, opened 
upon the advancing Americans with two six-pound 
pieces, and the Fortieth as well as a portion of the 
Tenth are represented to have come to their assist- 
ance. Conway had command of the attacking 
party, which was composed of the Second Maryland 
and one of his own regiments. Sullivan, not 
having room, deployed in a lane leading to the 
Schuylkill. Wayne’s men advanced with charged 





bayonets. The British troops fled, leaving baggage 
and their tents standing. For more than a mile 
the rout continued, Sullivan, Conway and Wayne 
pressing the fugitives. It was at this time that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Musgrave, of the Fortieth British 
Regiment, while in retreat, resorted to a measure 
which seriously affected the fortunes of the day. 
With six companies under his command, he took 
possession of the Chew House, barricaded doors 
and windows, and turned the mansion into a 
fortification. Conway; Sullivan, and Wayne, igno- 
rant of this movement, passed on and engaged 
Knyphausen, Stern, and Grey, and routed them 
with the bayonet. The reserve under Nash and 
Maxwell, with whom was Washington, pressed on, 
following the triumphant advance. . As they were 
passing Chew's House ignorant of its occupation, 
they were startled by the firing of musketry from 
the windows of that mansion. Colonel Timothy 
Pickering who had been sent with a dispatch to 
Sullivan and was returning to the reserve, thus 
describes the circumstances: ‘‘I first discovered 
the enemy to be there by their firing on me from 
the window on my return from General Sullivan. 
On rejoining General Washington, I found a 
question was agitated in his presence whether the 
whole of the troops, then behind, should pass on, 
regardless of the enemy in Chew’s House, or 
summon them to surrender. A brave and distin- 
guished officer (now no more) urged a summons. 
He said it would be ‘ unmilitary to leave a castle 
in our rear.’ I answered, ‘doubtless that is a 
correct general maxim, but it does not apply in 
this case. We know the extent of this castle, 
(Chew’s House), and to guard against the danger 
of the enemy’s sallying out and falling on the 
rear of our troops, a small regimeut may be posted 
here to watch them ; and if they sally out, such a 
regiment wll take care of them.’ But,’ I added, 





1 Gordon, in his History, says that General Joseph Reed 
was the officer who replied to Knox’s suggestion that it 
would be “ unmilitary to leave a castle in our rear.” Reed 
is represented to have said, “* What! call this a fort, and lose 
the happy moment?” But Pickering says that Reed was not 
present, and did not belong to the army at that time. William 
B. Reed, in the “ Life of President Reed,’ admits the latter 
statement, but says that Joseph Reed was serving in the army 
as a volunteer. He does not claim that Reed held the con- 
versation with Knox attributed to him by Gordon. Graydon, 
in “ Memoirs of a Life chiefly spent in Pennsylvania,” says 
that Reed and Cadwalader were present during the action at 
Germantown; but the biographer of Reed prefers to leave 
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‘to summon them to surrender will be useless. 
We are now in the midst of the battle, and its 
issue is unknown. In this state of uncertainty, 
and so well secured as the enemy find themselves, 
they will not regard a summons—+¢hey will fire at 
your flag!’ WHowever, asubaltern officer with a 
white flag and drum was sent with a summons. 
He had reached the gate at the road, when a shot 
from a window gave him a wound of which he 
died.”’ 

The officer alluded to, who urged that the garri- 
son should be summoned to surrender, was General 
Knox. The subaltern officer who carried the white 
flag and demanded the surrender, and was killed, 
was Lieutenant Matthew Smith, of the Virginia 
line. An attack upon the house being determined 
upon, two cannon were planted in the main road 
directly in front of Johnson’s House, and to the 
fire from the house there was a sharp reply by mus- 
ketry. Chastellux, in his ‘‘Travels in America,”’ 
thus tells the story of the siege of Chew’s House, 
as it was related to him by the Chevalier Manduit- 
Duplessis, who had charge of the artillery: 

** Whilst everything thus succeeded on the right, 
General Washington, at the head of the reserve, 
was expecting to see his left column arrive, and 
pursued his march by the main street. But a fire 
of musquetry which proceeded from a large house 
within pistol shot of the street suddenly checked 
the van of his troops. It was resolved to attack 
this house ; but cannon were necessary, for it was 
known to be of stone, and could not therefore be 
set fire to. Unfortunately, they had only six- 
pounders ; the Chevalier Duplessis-Manduit brought 
two pieces near another house, two hundred paces 
from the former. This cannonade produced no 
effect ; it penetrated the walls, but did not beat 
them down. The Chevalier de Manduit, full of 
that ardor which at the age of sixteen made him 
undertake a journey into Greece to view the fields 
of Platea and Thermopylae, and at twenty go in 
search of laurels in America, resolved to attack by 
main force this house, which he was unable to 
reduce by cannon.’ He proposed to Colonel Lau- 


the question in doubt, and does not clearly state whether he 
thinks Pickering or Gordon is right. 

1 The translator of Chastellux adds the following interest- 
ing information: “In 1782 I visited and passed a very 
agreeable day at this celebrated stone house, so bravely and 
judiciously defended by Colonel Musgrave, and saw many 
marks of cannon and musquet shot in the walls, doors, and 





rens to take with him some determined meh, and 
get some straw and hay from a barn, to set fire to 
the: principal door. One may conceive such an 
idea presenting itself to two spirited young men ; 
but it is scarcely credible that of these two noble, 
adventurous youths, one [Duplessis] should be at 
present on his way to France, and the other [Lau- 
rens] in good health at Newport. M. de Manduit 
making no doubt that they were following him 
with all the straw in the barn, went straight to a 
window on the ground floor, which he forced, and 
on which he mounted. He wasreceived, in truth, 
like the lover who mounting a ladder to see his 
mistress found the husband waiting for him on the 
balcony; I do not know whether, like him too, on 
being asked what he was doing there, he answered, 
I am only taking a walk; but this I know, that 
whilst a gallant man, pistol in hand, desired him 
to surrender, another, less polite, entering hastily 
into the chamber, fired a musket shot which killed, 
not M. de Manduit, but the officer who wished to 
take him. After these slight mistakes, and this 
little quarrel, the difficulty was for him to retire. 
On one hand he must be exposed to a smart fire 
from the first and second floor, on the other, ‘part 
of the American army were spectators, and it 
would have been ridiculous to return running. 
M. de Manduit, like a true Frenchman, chose 
rather to expose himself to death than ridicule ; 
but the balls respected our prejudices ; he returned 
safe and sound, and Mr. Laurens, who was in no 
greater haste than he, escaped with a slight wound 
in his shoulder. I must not here omit a circum- 
stance which proves the precarious tenure of a 
military existence. General Washington thought 
that on summoning the commander of this post, 
he would readily surrender; it was proposed to 
M. de Manduit to take a drum with him and 
make this proposal; but on his observing that he 
spoke bad English, and might not, perhaps, be 
understood, an American officer was sent, who 
being preceded by adrum, and displaying a white 
handkerchief it was imagined, would not incur the 


window shutters, besides two or three mutilated statues 
which stood in front of it. It is a plain gentleman’s country 
house, with four windows in front, and two stories high, cal- 
culated for a small family, and stands single, and detached 
from any other building, so that defended as it was by six 
companies, commanded by so gallant an officer, it was calcu- 


lated to make a long resistance against everything but heavy 
cannon,” 
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smallest risque; but the English answered this 
officer only by a musquet shot, and killed him on 
the spot.”’ 

In describing the effect of the attack made upon 
Chew’s House by the Americans, General Wilkin- 
son (**Memoirs of My own Time’’) says: ‘The 
doors and shutters of the lower windows of the 
mansion were shut and fastened, the fire of the 
enemy being delivered from the iron gratings of 
the cellars and the windows above, and it was 
closely beset on all sides with small arms and 
artillery, as is manifest from the multiplicity of 
traces still visible from musket ball and grape shot 
on the interior walls and ceilings, which appear 
to have entered through the doors and windows 
in every direction; marks of cannon ball are also 
visible in several places on the exterior wall and 
through the roof, though one ball only appears 
to have penetrated below the roof, and that by a 
window in the passage of the second story. The 
artillery seems to have made no impression on 
the walls of the house, a few slight indentures 
only being observable except from one stroke in 
the rear which started the wall.’’ 


It has been generally assumed by historical 
writers that the delay at Chew’s House was an 
incident which contributed, more than any other 
event of the battle, to the non-success of the 


American arms. ‘This must -be conjecture, be- 
cause the ill-success of the two columns on the 
east of the main road, and the panic which oc- 


curred in consequence of the fog which prevailed | 


which led the American troops to mistake their 
comrades for the enemy, and caused them to fire 
into each other, together with the misfortune which 
exposed Colonel Matthews’ Ninth Virginia Regi- 
ment to the full force of the British regiments in 
front and the Fourth Brigade under Agnew, and 
finally caused Matthews to surrender after he lost 
three-fourths of his men, may be considered deci- 
sive of the contest. Johnson’s ‘‘ Life of. Green,’’ 
does not seem to think that the time wasted at 
Chew’s House was near so long as is represented 
by some writers. He says: 

“‘It is true, that on reaching Chew’s house 
Sullivan’s column was halted ; that General Wash- 
ington rode up, and paused a few minutes to 
observe the effect of General Knox’s bullets upon 
its massy walls; that during this time, some very 
precious minutes were lost, but by no means as 
many as are generally supposed. It was not that 





he was under the antiquated error which required 
that a fortified enemy should not be left jin the 
rear, but it was under the consciousness of the 
inestimable importance of every minute, that he 
thus acted. Filing off to the right and left, to 
avoid the murderous fire from the house, must oc- 
casion a great waste of time, whilst it divided his 
line and left an opening that the enemy, then 
actually forming under cover of the house, might 
take advantage of. It was the hope that the well- 
directed fire of Knox would speedily bring the 
contest to a close, that induced him to submit to 
the delay. And the hope was a rational one, for 
the impenetrable thickness of the walls could only 
be ascertained by experiment. Yct a very few 
minutes elapsed before he issued his orders to 
leave a regiment to observe the party in the house 
whilst the army inclined to the right and left to 
avoid it.”’ 

Wilkinson is of opinion that the time lost at 
Chew’s House was really a gain to the American 
arms and saved Washington from a woeful defeat. 
He says: ‘‘ After the examination of these facts 
and circumstances, I cannot repress the belief that 
the halt at Chew’s house, whatever may be its 
merits in a professional view, was another manifes- 
tation of the Divine interposition in behalf of 
these States; because if General Washington had 
met with no obstacle, he would, under the thick- 
ness of the fog, have closed with the main body 
of the enemy before he could have been apprised 
of its proximity, and thus his centre and a part of 
his left wing would have been committed to a gen- 
eral action with the whole British army ; the result 
of which I submit to the consideration of my 
readers.”’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Musgrave, of 
the Fortieth Regiment, subsequently rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General in the British army. 
A fine portrait print of this officer, still extant, 
made after he returned to England, possesses 
more than common interest from the fact that 
in the background is a building intended to 
represent the Chew House in the distance, but 
which looks unlike the old mansion. He was 
born in 1738, succeeded to a baronetcy, and died 
December 31, 1812. 

Some time after the evacuation of Philadelphia 
by the British army the ex-Chief-Justice took pos- 
session of Cliveden. The translator of Chastellux 
says that when he visited the house, in 1782, it 
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belonged to Blair McClenachan, who had _ pur- 
chased it from Mr. Chew, which must be a mis- 
take. " McClenachan might have resided in the 
house as a tenant. If he purchased it of Chew, 
the latter must have repurchased it, because after 
the Revolution he occupied the premises for many 
years, and finally died there. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the property was sold by him. 

After the animosities and bitterness of the war 
of the Revolution had passed, a sense of justice 
gradually arose, which changed the position in 
public esteem of various persons who had been 
held in disfavor by the Whigs during the trying 
period, and who, it was admitted, were treated 
more harshly than they deserved. Among these 
were Benjamin Chew. His talents and learning 
were needed for the public service. In 1791 he 
was appointed President of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeal under the act of September 30 
of that year. 

This court, established February 28, 1780, was 
reorganized April 13, 1791. The act of Septem- 
ber 30 authorized the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of a President of the Court. This important 
tribunal at that time was composed of Chief- 


Justice McKean of the Supreme Court, and the 
Associate Justices, Edward Shippen, Jasper Yeates, 
and William Bradford, together with the President 
Judges of the five judicial districts of the State. 
Upon this bench with his eminent and learned 
associates, Mr. Chew remained as President Judge 
for fifteen years, and until the court was abolished 


by act of February 24, 1806. When President 
Chew retired from this tribunal he was eighty- 
three years of age, and gladly sought retirement 
for the few years allotted to him. He died Jan- 
uary 20, 1810, aged eighty-seven years. He had 
been twice married. His first wife was Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Galloway, of Maryland, and 
his second, a daughter of Mr. Oswald, who died 
about 1809, aged eighty-five years. One of the 
daughters of Mr. Chew married Alexander Wil- 
cocks in 1768, and another daughter, Harriet, 
married Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and another, 
Sophia, a lady in honor of whom the British 
officers couched their knightly lances at the Mes- 
chianza, married Henry Phillips, of Maryland ; 
the younger, Peggy, also one of the ladies of 
the Meschianza, married John Eager Howard, of 


| age. 





Baltimore. Washington, who had known Chief- 
Justice Chew before the Revolution, maintained 
a high respect for him, and after he became 
President maintained friendly intercourse with 
him, as is shown in various passages in his diaries. 
Peggy Chew was married to John Eager Howard 
at Cliveden in 1787, during the period when 
Washington was President of the Convention to 
frame a Constitution for the United States. The 
distinguished patriot was a. guest at the wedding, 
and must have contrasted in his mind the joyous 
festivities on the happy occasion with his own 
unfortunate experience there ten years before. 

Benjamin Chew the second, called Benjamin 
Chew, Junior, succeeded to the family estates. 
He was born in Philadelphia, September 30, 1758. 
He graduated at the College of Philadelphia in _ 
1775, chose the profession of the law, and per- 
fected himself in that study at the Middle Temple, 
London. On his return to Philadelphia he was 
admitted to the Philadelphia bar in June, 1786, 
and practiced for some years, but gradually with- 
drew from active life. He died at Cliveden, 
April 30, 1844, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
He married in 1788 Catharine Banning, 
who brought him a valuable estate. His family 
was large, and some of his sons occupied impor- 
tant positions, among whom may be named Ben- 
jamin Chew, Jr., and Samuel Chew, members of 
the Philadelphia bar, admitted respectively in 
1815 and 1818. During his life he received at 
Cliveden in 1825 General Lafayette, who at that’ 
time was making his final visit to Philadelphia. 
The reception of Lafayette was considered an 
important event in the history of Cliveden, and 
the circumstance has been perpetuated by a fine 
painting lately made by an excellent artist. Con- 
cerning this Mr. Chew it has been gracefully said: 
‘*He led a blameless life of princely hospitality 
and benevolence, doing good, promoting some 
charitable institutions, but bestowing liberal char- 
ities himself, advocating and enriching the inter- 
nal improvements of the State, and promoting the 
welfare of a numerous tenantry. He had a large 
family, to whom he was ever an indulgent father. 
He was a firm friend, an elegant, accomplished, 
brave gentleman, of polished manners, of singular 
personal symmetry of form and features, and great 
strength,” 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, AND THE VENERABLE FORT MARION. 


By Pror. James Orton. 


Ir may not be generally known that 
Florida, though in some respects the tail- 
end of the Union, stands historically in 
front. It was one of the first points of 
discovery in the New World. Fora time 
it gave its mane to the whole continent 
north of Mexico; and in the original 
Spanish grant it extended from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande. 

Moreover, St. Augustine is by more 
than forty years. the oldest town in the 
United States. Here Philip II. was pro- 
claimed monarch of all North America. 
And here too is the most ancient fort in 
our country—old Fort Marion, formerly 
called San Marco. It is probably the best- 
preserved specimen in the world of medi- 
eval military architecture. When owned 
by the British, it was said to be ‘the 
prettiest fort in the King’s dominion.”’ 

The site of Fort Marion was originally 
occupied by the Indian Council House. 
The first fortification was an octagonal 
structure of logs, built by the Spaniards to 
resist the Huguenots. It was named ‘‘San 
Juan,” and was taken by Sir Francis 
Drake. In 1665 the fort was still an octa- 
gon, defended by round towers. Towards the close 
of that century the present fort, or ‘‘ castle’”’ as it 
was proudly called, was commenced ; and an in- 
scription over the entrance tells us that it was 
finished in 1756, during the reign of Ferdinand 
VI. But it does not tell us, what history very well 
knows, that it was built by the forced labors of 
Apalachian Indians and of convicts brought from 
Mexico. The fort remains now as it was over a 
hundred years ago, with the exception of the water- 
battery which was reconstructed by the United 
States in 1842. 

It is built upon the plan of Vauban, a quad- 
rangle with bastioned angle, casemated and bomb- 
proof. The material is coquina, a crumbling stone 
that resists a cannonading better than granite. It 
covers over an acre, the interior court containing 
twelve hundred and forty-seven square yards, and 
the casemates having an average inside length of 
thirty-five feet. All the casemates have arched ceil- 
ings, and open only into the court, except those on 
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the west or land side, which have also narrow loop- 
holes. The walls rise twenty-five feet from a base 
of nine feet, and on the outside slope at an angle 
of 10°. The moat is now raised too high by rub- 
bish to be filled by the sea as originally designed. 

The fort was never taken, though twice be- 
sieged. But time is doing what artillery could 
not. Huge fissures are seen, particularly on the 
western side; and the place has been declared by 
the military authorities no longer fit for defensive 
service. Its full garrison was one thousand men 
with one hundred guns. England possessed it 
from 1763 to 1784. Re-ceded to Spain, it bore 
the Spanish flag till 1821, when it passed by pur- 
chase into the hands of the United States. During 
the past year it has been used for the confinement 
of some turbulent Indians brought from Fort Sill 
and the Cheyenne agency. 

The accompanying plan, based upon careful 
measurement, was made last March with the invalua- 
ble assistance of George H. Gould, Esq., of Boston. 
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Fort Marion. ! 
So far as we could learn, no other complete plan 


Over the entrance on the outside wall is the old Spanish 
of this interesting relic exists; but it is fitting that | Coat of Arms, which the British kindly left intact during 
every fact relating to our ancient monuments, | ‘W°™Y Years of occupation. Width of entrance, 8 feet 9 
, . inches, or about 8 Spanish feet. 

especially to one which reaches back to the first 

page of American History, should be gathered up 


(It is somewhat singular 
that few of the measurements result in even feet or varas). 
and preserved, 


2. Wide passage or vestibule leading from the outer en- 


trance to the inner open court. Width, 16 feet 5 inches; 
: length, 44 feet 7 inches, 
11. Sole entrance to the fort. Here was the portcullis, 


and the machinery for hoisting and lowering the draw-bridge. 
Remains of a very ancient sliding door are still in place. 





3. This room, 33 feet to inches, by 16 feet 9 inches, was 
probably used as a bake-house, and contains large ovens from 
which are two chimneys leading to the rampart. Part of a 
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very old door still exists between this room and No. 4. This 
is said to be the original door, and from it was taken a pon- 
derous lock. 

5. A dark room which may have been used for confine- 
ment or for storage. The parallel sides measure 31 feet 3 
inches, and 14 feet 4 inches. It is surmised that there may 
be a dungeon in this bastion, corresponding with the one in 
the northeast. 

6. Another dark room. 

7. In the rear end wall of this room is a long, narrow 
niche, about a foot from the floor and a foot deep. The use 
of this is unknown. 

8. Casemates, occupied by soldiers as barracks. These 
rooms are now used for storage of old shel!s, balls and guns. 
The casemates on the east side are 33 feet long by 16 in 
width; those on the west are 4 feet longer, with much 
higher arch. 

g. Casemate from which opens the passage leading to the 
dungeons. 

10. Door or passage to the first or outer dungeon. 

11. Outer dungeon; 17 feet wide. 

12. Low, narrow passage leading to space between outer 
and inner dungeon. This passage was discovered walled 
up, thus concealing the other dungeon. 

13. Space, 5 feet wide, between the outer and inner dun- 
geon. In this space was found a skeleton, revealed by the 
falling in of the terre-plein above, in 1846. 

14. Small aperture (about two feet square) in the wall 
leading to the inner dungeon. The thickness of the walls 
of these dungeons is about five feet. 








15. Inner dungeon, 19% by 13% feet. This 
dark and dismal room is about eight feet high, 
arched roof of solid masonry. From the ceiling 
to the rampart above is a thickness of 15 feet. 
The room has no outlet except the small entrance, 
which was found walled up on entering the space 
No. 13. There is no hole to admit air or light. 
In this dungeon it is said were found two cages 
fastened to iron hooks in the wall, each cage con- 
taining a human skeleton. Undoubtedly this dun- 
geon has a strange history—it may have been an 
inquisitorial chamber, or the place for royal ven- 
geance, 

16. Was probably used as a Court-Martial room, 
and has a low wall running obliquely from the 
west side. 

17. This has been converted into a medicine 
room since the fort was occupied by the Indians. 

19. The ancient chapel of the fortress. The 
elaborate portico niche for holy water, and altar 
are well preserved. This in connection with 18 
and 20 is used as a school-room for the Indians, 

21. Used at present for storage. 

22. Dark casemate, probably used as magazine. 

23. Room from which the Seminole chief, 
Coacooche, escaped during the Indian war. 

24 and 26. Now used by the Indians as dining- 
room. 

25. Dark room, or dungeon. In the oblique wall 
of this room an opening has been made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if dungeons corresponding 
with 13 and 15 exist. Oncutting through the wall, earth was 
reached, and it is supposed that the whole bastion No. 31 is 
filled with earth, and that no other dungeons exist. Thesame 
experiment was tried with the wall of the room in the south- 
east corner, but with the same result, The story that there is 
a subterranean passage from No. 25 to a neighboring convent 
is without foundation. 27. Old “guard room.” This is the 
only room in the fort having a fireplace. 

28. Inclined plane g feet wide, (now much worn) leading 
to the ramparts. 

29. Represents the thickness of the wall at the top, which 
is about 4% feet. 

30. Shows the thickness of the wall at the base, which is 
about 9 feet. The height of the wall from present level of 
the moat is about 25 feet. 

31. Bastions, supposed to be filled with earth, except the 
northeast one, in which are the dungeons. These bastions 
bore the names of the saints, Paul, Peter, etc. The distance 
between the obtuse angles, measured on the rampart is 76 feet. 

32. Are circular sentry-boxes on the ramparts. 
formerly on the northwest angle has disappeared. 

33- Watch tower and sentry-box combined on northeast 
bastion. The tower is nearly 25 feet high, two-storied and 
entered from the ramparts. 

34. Was formerly the draw-bridge. 


The one 


A stationary bridge 


| now takes the place of the old one leading across the moat, 


from the barbacan to the entrance of the fort. 
35. Bridge leading to the barbacan across the moat. 
36. Stairway leading to raised part of barbacan. 
37- Stairs leading to the moat. 
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INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN RICHARD HENRY LEE 
AND PATRICK HENRY .' 


PHILADELPHIA 20™ April 1776 

Dear SIR 

Having done myself the pleasure of writing to 
you by General Lee, I must now refer you to that 
letter, and at present invite your attention to the 
most important concerns of our approaching con- 
vention, Ages yet unborn, and millions existing 
at present may rue or bless that Assembly on which 
their happiness or misery will so eminently depend. 
Virginia has hitherto taken the lead in great 
affairs, and many now look to her with anxious 
expectation hoping that the spirit, wisdom and 
energy of her councils will rouse America from 
the fatal lethargy into which the feebleness, folly, 
and interested views of the Proprietary govern- 
ments, with the aid of Tory machinations, have 
thrown her most ,unhappily. The 12 years ex- 
perience we have had of the perfidy and despotic 
intentions of the British Court, is still further de- 
monstrated* by the King’s speech, by the express 
declaration of every ministerial man in both 
houses of Parliament, by their infamous retro- 
spective robbery Act, and by the intercepted letter 
from the Secretary of State to Governor Eden— 
all join in proving the design of the British court 
to subdue at every event, and to enslave America 
after having destroyed its best members. The act 
of Parliament has to every legal intent and pur- 
pose dissolved our government, uncommissioned 
every magistrate, and placed us in the high road 
to anarchy. In Virginia we have certainly no 


1 We are indebted to William. Wirt Henry for these valu- 
able letters. Mr. Henry says, in the letter enclosing them: 
“ Enclosed you will find a letter from Richard Henry Lee 
to Patrick Henry, never heretofore printed, and the reply of 
Mr. Henry, which was printed in the Southern Literary 
Messenger for April, 1842, having been furnished to that 
periodical by Charles Carter Lee, son of Henry Lee, to 
whom (the last mentioned) Richard Henry Lee gave the 
original, These highly interesting letters show the critical 
condition of affairs when the Virginia Convention of 1776 
determined on Independence, and strikingly illustrate the 
complete harmony of Lee and Henry on this great question. 
That ‘ages yet unborn may bless that Assembly on which 
their happiness or misery so eminently depended,’ is the 
earnest hope of 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM Wirt Henry.” 





magistrate lawfully qualified to hang a murderer, 
or any other villian offending ever so attrociously 
against the State. We cannot be Rebels excluded 
from the King’s protection, and magistrates acting 
under his authority at the same time. This proves 
the indispensible necessity of our taking up Gov- 
ernment immediately for the preservation of so- 
ciety, to effect the purpose of applying with vigor 
the strength of the country to its present critical 
state, and above all to set an example which N. 
Carolina, Maryland, Pennsylvania and N. York 
will most assuredly, in my gpinion, follow; and 
which will effectually remove the baneful influence 
of Proprietary interests from the councils of 
America. When this is done, give peremtory in- 
structions to your Delegates to take every effectual 
step to secure America from the despotic arms of 
the British court by Treaties of Alliance with 
foreign States, or by any means that shall be 
thought most conducive to that end. A slight 
attention to the late proceedings of many Eu- 
ropean courts will sufficiently evince the spirit of 
partition, and the assumed right of disposing of 
men and countries like live stock on a Farm, that 
distinguishes this corrupt age. St. Domingo, Lou- 
isiana, Corsica, & Poland indisputably prove this. 
Now sir I leave it with you to judge whether, 
whilst we are hesitating about forming alliance, 
Great Britain may not, and probably will not, seal 
oui ruin by signing a Treaty of partition with two 
or three ambitious powers that may aid in con- 
quering us. Upon principles of interest and 
revenge they surely will. When G. B. finds she 
cannot conquer us alone and that the whole must 
be lost, will she not rather choose a part than have 
none, certainly she will, and to gain the necessary 
aid give up a part, and thus involve us unaided, 
unassisted, in a very unequal, destructive, contest 
with three or 4 of the greatest States in Europe. 
Nothing in this world is more certain than that 
the present court of London w* rather rule des- 
potically a single rod of earth, than govern the 
world under legal limitations. All this danger how- 
ever, may be prevented by a timely alliance with 
proper and willing powers in Europe. Indeed we 
are a singular instance in modern times, of a 
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people engaged in war with a powerful nation, 
without taking any steps to secure the friendship or 
even neutrality of foreign states—Leaving to our en- 
emies the full opportunity of engaging all—and all 
know with certainty that every maritimestate in Eu- 
rope has been interceded with not to supply us with 
military stores, and many states have been applied to 
for Troops to destroy us, as Russia, Hesse, Hanover 
& Holland— Is it not the most dreadful infatua- 
tion in us to remain quiet in this way and stir not 
until it is too late— But no state in Europe will 
either Treat or Trade with us so long as we con- 
sider ourseives subjects of G. B. Honor, dignity, 
and the custom of states forbid them until we take 
rank as an Independent people. The war cannot 
long be prosecuted without Taxes, nor can Taxes 
be paid until we are enabled to sell our produce, 
which cannot be the case without the help of 
foreign ships, whilst our enemies navy is so su- 
perior to ours. A contraband sloop or so may 
come from foreign parts, but no authorized, & 
consequently sufficiently extensive, Trade will be 
carried on with us, whilst we remain in our present 
undefined unmeaning condition. Our clearest inter- 
est therefore, our very existence as freemen requires 


that we take decisive steps now, whilst we (may 


& fix the) security of America. It is most fortu- 
nate (for us) that the present quitrent revenue with 
the impost on Tob® & Tonnage will do more than 
cefray all our expenses of civil Government with* 
fresh Taxes on the people, and the unappropriated 
lands will pay the expences of the war. The en- 
closed pamphlet on Government is the production 
of our friend John Adams. It is sensible and 
shows the virtue of the man, at the same time 
that it proves the business of framing government 
not to be so so difficult a thing as most people 
imagine. The small scheme printed in hand bill 
I had written before I saw this work of M’ Adams, 
and he agrees that the council of state had better 
be a distinct body from the upper house of Assem- 
bly. Their duration, meaning the Upper house, 
indeed may be too long, but it should be (for a) 
longer term than the lower house, in order to 
answer the purpose of an independant middle 
power—The sheriffs had better I think be ap- 
pointed as now in Virginia, or by choice of the 
freeholders in each county. The recommendation 
of congress about taking Government is, as you 
see, of old date, and therefore it is said, ‘‘ during 
the continuance of the present disputes,’’ but it 





matters not much, for the Government made 
ought to be the best, whether it be for this, that 
or another term of years. This I take to be the 
time & thing meant by Shakespeare when he says 
—‘‘ There is a Tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the Flood leads on to fortune—That 
omitted, we are ever after bound in shallows’’ &c. 
Let us (therefore) quitting every other considera- 
tion heartily (unite in persuading) our coutrymen 
to embrace the * 
WaspurcH May 20" 1776. 

Dear Sir: 

Your two last favors are with me; and, for them 
both, I give you many thanks. Ere this reaches 
you, our resolution for separating from Britain will 
be handed you by Col. Nelson. Your sentiments 
as to the necessary progress of this great affair 
correspond with mine. For may not France igno- 
rant of the great advantage to her commerce, we 
intend to offer, and of the permanency of that 
separation which is to take place, be allured 
by the partition you mention? To anticipate 
therefore the efforts of the enemy by sending 
instantly American ambassadors to France seems 
to me absolutely necesarsy. Delay may bring on 
us total ruin. But is not a confederacy of our 
states previously necessary? If that could be 
formed, and its objects for the present be only 
offensive and defensive and guaranty respecting 
Colonial Rights, perhaps dispatch might be had 
and the adjustment of Representation, and other 
lesser matters be postponed without injury. May 
not the Fishery be a tempting object? I think 
from the great French force now in the West 
Indies some person of eminent rank must be there 
to guide it. The Mississippi should be tho" of. I 
thank you for the hint of the back lands. I gave 
an opinion, as a lawyer, to Brent on the subject 
of his and Croghan’s purchase, and notwith- 
standing solicitations from every great land com- 
pany to the West, I’ve refused to join them. I 
think a general confiscation of Royal and British 
property should be made. The Fruits would be 
great, and the measure, in its utmost latitude war- 
ranted by the late act of Parliament. The grand 
work of forming a constitution for Virginia is now 
before the convention—where your love of equal 
liberty and your skill in public councils, might so 


1 The balance of this letter is lost. The words enclosed 
thus ( ) are supplied, having been lost by injury to the 
manuscript. W. W. iH. 
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| 
eminently serve the cause of your country. Per- | 


haps I’m mistaken but I fear too great a Byass to 
Aristocracy prevails among the opulent. 1 own 
myself democratic on the plan of our admired 
friend J. Adams, whose pamphlet I read with great 
pleasure. A performance from Philad., is just 
come here, ushered in, I am told, by a colleague 
of yours B , and greatly recommended by him. 
I don’t like it. Is this author a whig? One or 
two expressions in the Book made me ask. I wish 
to divide you, and have you here to animate, by 
your manly eloquence, the sometimes drooping 
spirits of our country, and in Congress to be the 
ornament of y’r native Country and the vigilant 
determined foe of Tyranny. To give you col- 
leagues of kindred spirit, is my wish. I doubt you 
have them not at sent. A confidential acco’t 
of the matter to Cul Tom desiring him to use it 
according to his discretion, might greatly serve 





the public and vindicate Virg’a from suspicions. 
Vigor, animation, and all the powers of mind and 
body, must be now summon’d and collected to- 
gether in one grand effort. Moderation, falsely 
so called, hath nearly bro’t on us final Ruin. 
And to see those who. have -so fatally advised us, 
still guiding, or at least sharing our public coun- 
sels, alarms me. Adieu my dear sir, present me 
to my much esteemed F. L. L. and believe me 
Y’r very affect: and obliged 
P. Henry j’R 
Pray drop me a line now and then. 
To Coto LEE 


P. S. Our mutual friend the General will be 
hampered if not taken. Some Gentry 
throw out alarms that a Cong power has 
swallowed up everything. My all to you I 
know how to feel for him.' 





THE FIELD OF BRANDYWINE. 


By Witu1aAm L. STONE. 


Ir was near the close of July, 1777, that the 
British army, commanded by Sir William Howe, 
with their Hessian auxiliaries, under General Knyp- 
hausen, embarked from New York, on their medi- 
tated invasion of Pennsylvania. The squadron of 
ships and transports had a long and unpleasant voy- 
age, notwithstanding the shortness of the distance. 
Finding the shores of the Delaware too well 
prepared for defence to admit of a bloodless, if 
possible, ascent of that river, the British com- 
mander bore away for the Chesapeake—thence 
ascending Elk River. into Maryland as far as 
Turkey Point, the head of navigation. At this 
place the invaders disembarked, and on the 25th 
of August took up their march for Philadelphia. 
In the meantime General Washington returned to 
Pennsylvania from New Jersey to attempt the 
defence of that important capital, which public 
opinion seemed to require should be done, even at 
the hazard of a pitched battle, an alternative that 
the American General justly doubted his ability to 
sustain. Having determined to encounter the 
risk, however, he threw himself in advance of 
Philadelphia, and marched upon the Brandywine 
to intercept the approaching foe, crossing the 





stream with a part of his forces. The British 
troops advanced until within two miles of the 
Americans; but after reconnoitering the enemy 
on the evening of the 8th of September, Washing- 
ton, apprehending that the object of Howe was to 
turn his right, and by seizing the heights on the 
north side of the river cut off his communication 
with Philadelphia, changed his plans on the morn- 
ing of the gth by recrossing the. river, and taking 
position on the heights, near Chad’s Ford, several 
miles below Jeffrey’s, at the Forks. From the 
dispositions of the enemy, it was supposed that he 
would attempt to cross with his whole army at 
Chad’s Ford; but while the Americans were 
making preparations to receive them at that point, 
Lord Cornwallis, at the head of a strong column, 
took an unlooked-for and circuitous march to the 
left, until he gained the Forks, and crossed at 
Trimble’s and Jeffrey’s Ford without difficulty or 
opposition. Continuing his march eastwardly about 
three-fourths of a mile, he turned into the high 
road leading down the river to the south, with the 


1 This postscript copied above is on the back of the 
original letter, and part!y destroyed, 
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intention of falling upon the right of the Ameri- 
cans. 

This movement was a partial surprise to Wash- 
ington, but dispositions were at once made to 
frustrate, if possible, the designs of his Lordship 
by detaching General Sullivan, with all the forces 
that could be spared, to meet him. The latter 
officer took an advantageous position on com- 
manding grounds near the small Quaker meeting- 
house in Birmingham, his left extending toward 
the Brandywine, his artillery suitably disposed, 
and both flanks covered with woods. General 
Wayne’s division, with Maxwell’s Light Infantry, 
remained at the lower Ford (Chad’s), to keep 
Knyphausen with his Germans in check; while 
the division of General Greene, accompanied by 
the Commander-in-Chief, formed the centre be- 
tween the right and left wings. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon Cornwallis had 
approached within two miles of Sullivan’s posi- 
tion, though unconscious that such a movement 
had been made to intercept him; and such was 
the deliberation and the fancied security of the 
British commander that he halted for dinner upon 
the brow of a hill but little more than a mile 
from the line of the Americans, An old resident 
who lived near the spot and who was forced into 
the service of Cornwallis as a guide, was wont to 
say that the dinner was briefly despatched, but 
was a frolicksome hour among the officers, par- 
ticularly the gay juniors in the service. The 
American troops being nowhere in sight, as the 
prospect was cut off by an intervening hill, but 
little apprehension was felt, the younger officers 
probably supposing that the ‘‘ Yankee rebels’ 
would scarcely make a stand even when they 
should come up with them. The return of an 
officer, however, who had been sent in advance to 
reconnoitre, rather hastened the dessert, or more 
probably induced the Earl and his suite to dis- 
pense with it that day. 


“ And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war.” 


Among the gayest of the gay, as a volunteer in 
the staff of one of the British generals, was a 
sprightly and chivalrous descendant of the house 
of Northumberland, not the Lord Percy who 
brought the ill-fated British detachment back from 
Lexington to Boston, but a still younger man. 





He was a spirited and generous youth, as noble 
by nature as by birth, and was present on this 
expedition to see ‘‘ how fields were won.’” He 
wore a splendid uniform, and rode, like a Percy, 
a noble horse richly caparisoned. Indeed, it was 
a goodly array of officers with the Earl, and when 
the order to horse was suddenly given, and every- 
thing was instantly in hurried motion, the spec- 
tacle was such as to remind one of the description 
of the army of King Henry the Fourth by the 
Bard of Avon. 

The column resumed its march at half-past three, 
and by four o’clock had ascended the intervening 
hill already mentioned, which brought them in 
full prospect of the American troops, in battle 
array, and calmly awaiting the onset. Instant 
dispositions were made by. *‘jrnwallis for battle, 
for which all seemed panting with eagerness. But 
as the young Percy came over the brow of the 
hill, he was observed suddenly to curb in his 
impatient horse, and the gay smile upon his 
lively features, changing at first to an unwonted 
gravity, became sad and pensive, as he glanced 
his bright eye over the extensive rolling landscape 
now rife with animation. It was a glorious spec- 
tacle. The wide prospect of gentle hill and dale, 
with forest and farm-house, the bright waters of 
the Brandywine just appearing through the foliage 
upon its banks, in a low and beautiful valley on 
the right, formed of itself a picturesque view for 
the lover of the simple ‘‘ garniture of nature.’’ 
But enlivened as it now was by the presence of 
two hostile armies, both eager for the onslaught, 
on that side the American line resting upon their 
burnished arms in order of battle, and on this, 
the brisk note of preparation, the displaying of 
columns, and other manoeuvres necessary to the 
sudden change of position and circumstances—all 
combined to make up a scene which it would 
hardly be supposed would have dampened the 
ardor or clouded with gloom the features of the 
young officer, whose proud lip would at any 
other moment have curled with scorn and his 
eye kindled with indignation at the remotest 
intimation of a want of firmness in the hour of 
trial. Yet with a subdued and half-saddened eye, 
the young nobleman, who just before was eager to 
play the hero in the approaching contest, paused 
for a moment longer. Then calling his servant 
to his side, and taking his diamond-studded re- 
peater from his pocket, ‘‘Here Clifford,’’ said 
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he, “‘take this, and deliver it to my sister in 
Northumberland. I have seen this field and this 
landscape before in England and in a dream. 
Here I shall fall; and,” drawing a heavy purse 
" of gold from his pocket, ‘‘ take this for yourself.’’ 
Saying this, he dashed forward with his fellows; 
the lines were formed, and at four o’clock the 
battle began. 
Americans received their haughty foes with cool- 
ness and courage. But their right wing being over- 
powered with numbers was compelled to give way ; 
and the remaining divisions, now exposed to a 
galling fire on the flank, continued to break, until 
at length the battle terminated in a retreat, 
amounting almost to a rout, although several 
strong posts were successively defended with dis- 
tinguished but unavailing bravery. 

The most obstinate fighting during the engage- 
ment took place near the centre of the American 
line resting upon the little stone meeting-house 
of the Quakers and in che contiguous grave-yard 
walled on all sides by a thick stone mason work, 
which, with the meeting-house, is yet standing as 
firmly as during the battle. This enclosure was 


long and resolutely defended by the Americans ; 


and it was near the northern wall, about the mid- 
dle of the action, that the presentiment of young 
Percy was realized by his fall. He was a brave 
knight, and had he lived the exploits of that day 
would have opened to him the portals of a bright 
career in arms. But believing himself doomed, 
it is not impossible that the disorder of the mind 
had the effect of producing the catastrophe. 

The enclosure consecrated to the repose of the 
dead was at length scaled and carried by the bay- 
onet. The wounded were taken into the meeting- 
house, built by peace-makers for the worship of 
the God of peace, though now the centre of bloody 
strife; and the dead were promiscuously interred 
in one corner of the burying ground in which the 
greatest portion of them had been slain. A few 
years since, in digging a new grave, the remains 
of a British soldier were uncovered. A part of 
his shoes and a few pieces of red cloth, which 
crumbled on being exposed to the air, were dis- 
covered, together with a button marked ‘‘ 44* 
Reg’t,”” and a flattened bullet, probably the mes- 
senger of death to the wearer. 

There is a scrap of unwritten history attached 
to this little secluded meeting-house—true, though 
living only in tradition—of an unusual character 


The onset was impetuous, and the 





and singular interest. A few years before the Re- 
volutionary war the obscure Quaker parish of 
Birmingham was favored on one occasion by the 
presence of one of the most gifted and eloquent 
preachers of their peaceable and peculiar sect. 
The spirit moved him to preach, and as he pro- 
ceeded ‘he rose to an unwonted eievation in his 
thoughts ; an unusual fervor was breathed in each 
succeeding sentence, rising in eloquence of expres- 
sion and warmth of feeling, to a degree of emotion 
without example even in the history of his own 
sacred exhortations. He proceeded in language 
still more glowing and lofty, until his kindling 
eye seemed to catch glimpses of things unseen, 
and to penetrate the veil which screens from mortal 
view things yet to come. At length a vision 
broke upon his rapt senses, and he burst forth in 
in language similar to that of Milton: 
“*O, what are these? 
Death’s ministers, not men; who thus deal deat 
Inhumanly to men; and multiply 


Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
- His brother.” 


He then, in words of inspiration, predicted the 
coming conflict with its attending scourges, and 
declared that there, even in that quiet community 
whose precepts and examples breathed nothing 
but peace, harmony and brotherly love, where for 
more than a hundred years they had illustrated by 
their deportment ‘‘ how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity,’’ and 
where there was seemingly so little to incite the 
attention of battling legions, even there the Angel 
of Destruction would spread his wings. Even 
there the blood would flow to the horses’ bridles. 
Even there, within the walls of that little sanctu- 
ary, would be piled up heaps of the dying and 
the dead. 

No human event could have been more im- 
probable at the time it was foretold, and the 
fulfillment was as exact as the prediction was 
surprising. 

The little meeting-house and the grave-yard are 
open to the examination of visitors, and are viewed 
with that interest which the associations connected 
with them naturally inspires. The inclosure for 
the repose of the dead is of ample size for a 
country town, but it has been thus occupied for 
nearly two hundred years, There is no clustering 
of houses adjoining this hallowed spot. There 
are spreading elms around the enclosure, and a 
cedar within it, of more than a century’s growth, 
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as funereal in its appearance as the yew tree. The 
whole area is now nearly filled with the little 
grassy mounds covering the dead; but, in accor- 
dance with the usages of that peculiar people, no 
monumental marble designates the names, in- 
dividuals, or families of those who sleep below. 

No sooner had Cornwallis carried the church- 
yard fortress and defeated the troops of Sullivan, 
saved only from utter rout by the coolness of 
Greene who covered their retreat, than Knyp- 
hausen, after successively keeping the attention 
of Wayne’s division all day with the apprehension 
of an attack, which he did not intend, prepared 
to cross the river. Wayne, however, immediately 
suspected his intention, and as soon as the German 
general moved forward, he opened upon him a 
heavy cannonade from his intrenchments near 
Chad’s house. For a few minutes he kept the 
greatly superior force of the Hessians at bay, until 
hearing of the defeat of Sullivan, and discovering 
another portion of the enemy advancing upon his 
flank, he ordered a retreat. 
order for so long, he was unable to fall back in 
good order, and, accordingly, the retreat became 
a rout—all his artillery and munitions of war 
falling into the hands of the victors. . Darkness 
put an end to the conflict, the British remaining 
upon the field. The retreat of the Americans 
continued during the whole night, the main army, 
under Washington, retiring to Germantown, while 
Wayne, with his division diverged northwardly 
toward the Lancaster road, and encamped at the 
Paoli, where his memorable surprise and defeat, 
at midnight, followed shortly afterwards. 

The battle of Brandywine is specially noticeable 
for the number of foreigners engaged in it on the 
American side. The then gay and gallant Lafay- 
ette mounted in hot haste for the fray, and shed 
in it his young blood. The brave Samatian, 
Pulaski, was also here battling in the same sacred 
cause, with the characteristic courage and im- 
petuosity of his country, the land of John Sobieski. 

The Baron de St. Ouary, serving as a volunteer, 
was taken prisoner, and Captain Louis de Fleury, 
the hero of Stony Point, had a horse killed 
under him. Had it not been, moreover, for an 
unforeseen occurrence, Lafayette’s bosom friend, 
the ill-fated De Kalb, would also have been in 
the action. Indeed, it was partly in reference to 
the serenity of Washington after this disaster—a 

Vou. VIL.—7 
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serenity produced by faith’in the ultimate triumph 
of the cause—that De Kalb wrote home as follows: 
‘*He (Washington) does more every day than 
could be expected from any general in the world, 
under the same circumstances, and I think him 
the only proper person (nobody actually being or 
serving in America excepted), by his natural and 
acquired capacity, his bravery, good sense, up- 
rightness and honesty, to keep up the spirits of 
the army and people, and I look upon him as the 
sole defender of his country’s cause.’’ 

Military critics have severely censured Washing- 
ton for fighting this battle, and had he consulted 
hisown wishes, it is doubtful whether he would have 
risked an engagement at this juncture. ‘‘I could 
wish,’’ writes Baron De Kalb about this time to 
Count De Broglie, in speaking of Washington, 
**that he would take more upon himself, and 
trust more to his own excellent judgment.’’ But 
the position of the American Commander-in-Chief 
at this period was peculiarly embarrassing. Con- 
way’s infamous cabal was harassing him. His 
enemies, loud and bold, had ‘‘ mistaken for want 
of decigion the self-distrust which arose from -a 
consciousness of inexperience ;’’ while the success 
of Stork at Bennington. caused a clamor for such 
active measures as should produce a corresponding 
success in the South. The late Civil War fur- 
nishes similar instances of disaster brought about by 
a like public pressure. The ‘‘on to Richmond’’ 
cry and its consequences are still unforgotten in 
the land. 


Remarks.—We heartily welcome Mr. Stone to 
the pages of the MonrTHLY, as will the readers, 
and cannot but hope he will often find it con- 
venient to favor us. 

It is worthy of note that the disaster of Brandy- 
wine had some good results to mitigate the evil: 
the Congress was nerved to renewed exertions, . 
wisely took immediate steps towards the strength- 
ening of the army, and enlarged Washington’s 
authority, partially reinvesting him with the dicta- 
torial prerogatives. The exact numbers engaged 
at the Brandywine have never been unquestionably 
determined ; but the British certainly far outnum- 
bered the American forces, doubtless not less than 
fifty per cent., while the casualties were in the 
same proportion, only reversing the numbers.— 
EDITOor. 
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THE TRUTH CONCERNING MAJOR ANDRE.’ 


By Francis S. HorrMan. 


Tue paper entitled ‘‘ Monody on the Death of 
Major André,’’ in AMERICAN Montuty, April, 


1876, appears to be so full of errors that I will 


endeavor to give the facts as they are to be found 
in the history of our country. 

In 1770 Richard Lovell Edgeworth was paying 
a Christmas visit to Lichfield. This was about 
eighteen months since André and Miss Sneyd first 
met at Buxton. 

In his ‘‘Memoirs,”” begun by himself, and 
concluded by his daughter, Maria Edgeworth, 
third edition, London, 1844, Mr. Edgeworth 
thus mentions the impressions he received of the 
state of affairs between André and Miss Sneyd : 

‘* Whilst I was upon this visit Mr. André, after- 
wards Major André, who lost his life so unfortu- 
nately in America, came to Lichfield. . . . The 
first time I saw Major André, at the palace, I did 
not perceive from his manner or from that pf the 
young lady, that any attachment subsisted between 
them. On the contrary, from the great attention 
which Miss Seward paid to him, and from the 
constant admiration which Major André bestowed 
upon her, I thought that though there was a con- 
siderable disproportion in their ages, there might 
exist some courtship between them. Miss Seward, 
however, undeceived me. I never met Mr. André 
again ; and from all that I then saw, or have since 
known, I believe that Miss Honora Sneyd was 
never much disappointed by the conclusion of the 
attachment. Mr. André appeared to me to be 
pleased and dazzled by the lady. She admired 
and esteemed highly his talents, but he did not 
possess the reasoning mind which she required. 

. Miss Seward, in a note to her ‘ Monody on the 

Death of, Major André,’ has asserted that Mr. 
André, in despair upon the marriage of Honora 
Sneyd quitted his business as a merchant, insinu- 
ating that he was ‘Out with it,’ jilted by that 
lady, and that in consequence of this disappoint- 
ment he went into the army and quitted the 
country.” 


1 We have a valuable paper on this subject by our cs- 
teemed contributor, Charles A. Campbell, which shall 
appear, probably in the September MONTHLY, 





The fact is, that Major André’s commission was 
dated March 4, 1771, and Miss Honora Sneyd was 
married the 17th of July, 1773, that is, two years 
after Mr. André went into the army. Despair on 
hearing of the marriage of Honora Sneyd, could 
not have driven him to quit his profession and his 
country, he having quitted both two years before 
the marriage. 

‘ Earl Stanhope says (see ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ col- 
lected and edited by Earl Stanhope, second series, 
London, 1872): : 

** When in the course of writing my ‘ History 
of England’ I had to examine and compare the 
different authorities on the tragical fate of Major 
André, I could not fail to observe the statements 
by Miss Anna Seward of a communication on this 
subject received from General Washington. She 
first related it briefly in a letter to Miss Ponsonby, 
of August 9th, 1798 (Correspondence, Vol. V., 
page 142, edition of 1811),* and then, some three 
years later, with much more of detail. This last 
letter was addressed to Mr. Simmons, Surgeon, in 
Manchester, and bears date January 20, 1802 
(Correspondence, Vol. VI., page 1, edition of 
1811). Here then, in later form, is the statement 
that Miss Seward makes: 

‘In the first paroxysm of anguish for the fate 
of my beloved friend, I wrote that Monody under 
the belief that he was basely murdered, rather 
than reluctantly sacrificed to belligerent customs 
and law. I have since understood the subject 
better. General Washington allowed his aid-de- 
camp to return to England after peace was es- 
tablished and. American Independence acknow- 
ledged, and he commissioned him to see me, and 
request my attention to the papers he sent for my 
perusal. ‘ 

‘Copies of letters to André, and André’s 
answers in his own hand, were amongst them. 
Concern, esteem and pity were avowed in those 
of the General, and warm entreaties that he 
would urge General Clinton to resign Arnold in 
exchange for himself, as the only means to avert 


* This is the letter from which Mr. Carlisle quotes, and in- 
correctly, as I show hereinafter. 
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that sacrifice which the laws of war demanded. 
Major André’s breathed a spirit of gratitude to 
General Washington for the interest he took in 
his preservation, but firmly declined the applica- 
tion to General Clinton. The other papers were 
minutes of the Court-Martial, from which it 
appeared that General Washington had labored 
to avert the sentence against André, and to soften 
the circumstances of disguised dress and those 
fatal drawings of the enemy’s outworks and situa- 
tion, which placed him in the character of a spy, 
rather than that gf a negotiator. 

‘The General’s next fruitless endeavors to have 
obtained the grant of poor André’s petition to 
die a less disgraceful death.’ ‘His voice, 
though Commander of the American armies, 
counted but one on the Court-Martial.’? ‘ Gen- 
eral Washington did me the honor to charge his 
aid-de-camp to assure me that no circumstance of 
his life had given him so much pain as the neces- 
sary sacrifice of André’s life; and next to that 
deplored event, the censure upon himself in a 
poem which he admired, and for which he loved 
the author. 

This story much perplexed me, and I knew 
not what degree of weight to assign to it. On 
the one hand it bears upon its face some most 
manifest inaccuracies. on the other hand it comes 
in direct and positive terms from a lady, no doubt 
very tiresome, but of irreproachable character. 
In this dilemma I determined to apply to, my 
friend Mr. George Ticknor, the Historian of 
Spanish Literature, being well assured of his thor- 
oughly upright mind, and that no personal or 
natural prepossessions could divert him from the 
paramount interests of truth. I asked him to 
ascertain, if possible, to what aid-de-camp of 
Washington Miss Seward could have referred, and 
whether the papers of that aid-de-camp might 
contain anything either to corroborate or contra- 
dict her statement. 

The following correspondence ensued : 

Mr. Ti¢KNor TO Ear STANHOPE. . 
‘ BosToN, APRIL 25, 1855. 

My Dear Lorp. . . . Immediately on receiv- 
ing your first reference to Miss Seward’s letter of 
January 20, 1802, I read it carefully. It is, no 
doubt, somewhat more positive and detailed in its 
statement than the one of August 9, 1798; but it 





1 It is believed that Washington never saw André, 




















is not more satisfactory to my mind, and is ope 
to all the objections which are fatal to the first. 
One point, however, which, with your wonted 
historical perspicacity, you have hit upon, does 
much with me to clear up and explain the difficul- 
ties of the case; I mean the fact that, as it was 
an aid-de-camp of Washington that visited Miss 
Seward, the person in question must have been 
Colonel David Humphreys. Now, Humphreys, 
whose home was in Boston during the latter years 
of his life, was well known to. me; a vain, pre- 
suming man, full of pretensions of all sorts, that 
exposed him to a great-deal of ridicule in society, 
and especially full of pretensions to poetical dis- 
tinction and to familiarity with literary notabili- 
ties in Europe, upon whose regard he founded 
claims for himself as a poet, which nobody here- 
about was disposed to-admit. Your mere sugges- 
tion of his name, therefore, threw at once a flood 
of light on the whole affair. 

But to come to the point—‘‘ 4 nos moutons.”’ 

1st. Miss Seward speaks of Washington having 
‘* allowed his aid-de-camp to return to England, 
&c.,’’ both underscored words being founded on 
the natural but very heedless error of looking at 
the visit wholly from an English point of view. 

2d. She speaks of Washington’s ‘‘letters to 
André as containing warm entreaties that he 
would urge General Clinton to resign Arnold 
in exchange for himself;’’ quite incredible from 
its absurdity. 

3d. She says ‘‘ Washington. labored to avert 
the sentence ;’’ again incredible and out of char- 
acter. 

4th. She speaks of ‘‘ Washington’s endeavcrs 
to obtain the grant of poor André’s petition to die 
a less disgraceful death,’’ Whereas André’s peti- 
tion is addressed only to General Washington, 
who had full power to grant it, which certainly 
not all the other officers of the army put together 
could have done after sentence rendered ; and 5th 
and finally, she speaks of Washington as a member 
of the Court-Martial, and as over-ruled there; 
whereas, everybody knows that he was not a 
member of it, and that it was within his unques- 
tioned powers to reverse or modify its decision to 
the last moment of poor André’s life. He was 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The only statement, therefore, that seems to 
me to need explanation, is the one you have 
indicated, namely, that the letters of André shown 
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to Miss Seward are said by her to be in André’s 
‘‘own hand,’ with which of course she ought to 
have been familiar; since, besides knowing him 
personally, she had, as I think appears from her 
poem, a correspondence with him. Now it may 
not be a very gallant thing to say, but after having 
read a good many of her letters for the pu-pose 


of seeing her mode of stating facts I give up her’ 


accuracy. I am not disposed to use -about her 
language so harsh as that used by the inexorable 
Mr. Croker, but I think he substantially makes 
out his case. She is not, I am satisfied, a reliable 
authority, and if you have not lately looked over 
his notes to the first volume of ‘‘ Boswell’s John- 
son,’” I mean those about Miss Seward, I think 
that in reading them again you will agree with 
me. Indeed, as the two letters about Colonel 
Humphrey’s visit to her are so much at variance 
with the known facts in André’s case, as they 
were written only from recollection, so long after 
the occurrence of the visit, one being nearly 
twenty years after it, and as the accuracy of Miss 
Seward has been impeached on your side of the 
Atlantic while, I apprehend Colonel Humphrey’s 
stands no better here, I must think the statements of 
the lady haveno proper value as historical testimony. 

The widow of Colonel Humphreys, a lady of 
English extraction, whom he married in Portugal, 
where her family was established, died in Paris, 
the wife of a Polish adventurer named Walewski. 
Before she left this country, however, she en- 
trusted the papers of her first husband to my late 
excellent and learned friend, John Pickering, son 
of Washington’s Secretary of State. From his 
family, they passed not long since into the hands 
of Mr. D. G. Olmstead, of New York, who is a 
connection of the Humphreys family, and whom 
I know a little. Their MSS. I understand is con- 
siderable, and they were never opened from the 
time Mr. Pickering arranged them until it was 
done dy Mr. Olmstead at my request. But he 
writes me word that nothing in relation to André 
is to be found among them. I am not disap- 
pointed. I do not suppose that Colonel Hum- 
phreys, when he made his visit to Miss Seward, 
had any but copies of the official papers, which 
have been known to the world since 1780. 

These of course were not worth preserving 
after they served the purpose for which he carried 
them to England. . . 

I remain, my dear Lord, &c., 
Grorce TIcKNoR.”’ 





Ear_ STANHOPE TO GEORGE TICKNOR, Esq. 

** May 12, 1855. 

My Dear Sir—I owe you many thanks for hav- 
ing so fully weighed the statement of Miss Seward, 
which I referred to your consideration. 

I think with you, that we must give up the: 
truth of the story. Miss Seward as I am con- 
vinced meant no deception, but her errors of fact 
as you draw them up in array, are really so many 
and so manifest, that it is impossible to rely upon 
her accuracy of recollection in the other parts of 
what she tells. And perhaps ghe whole thing 
may be sufficiently explained by the vain and 
boastful character which you, from your local 
knowledge ascribe to Colonel Humphreys. To 
raise his own importance in Miss Seward’s eyes 
he may have assumed a commission from General 
Washington that he never in truth received, or 
may have made the most of some few words ad- 
dressed to him possibly by Washington at his 
departure, such as ‘if you see Miss Seward in 
England, pray explain to her how the matter 
really stood'in André’s case.” . . . . 

Believe me, &c., STANHOPE.’’ 

Mr. Carlisle further states: ‘‘ At the entertain- 
ment above mentioned. (the Meschianza), André 
met persons who introduced him to Arnold. Ue 
was well informed of Arnold’s character, his pecu- 
niary and his temporary disgrace with the American 
army and Congress.” 

The entertainment known as ‘‘The Meschi- 
anza’’ took place May 18th, 1778. Arnold was 
severely wounded at the battle of ‘‘ Behmus 
Heights’’ in October, 1777. He was removed to 
Albany, where he stayed during the winter con- 
fined to his room. 

Early in the spring of 1778 he went to Middle- 
town, in Connecticut, where he spent a month or 
two, and then proceeded to New Haven, and was 
received with honorable demonstrations of respect 
for his military character, and his arrival was 
announced by thirteen discharges of cannon. 

While in New Haven he received from General 
Washington a set of epaulettes and a sword-knot, 
with a letter stating that they were presented ‘‘ as 
a@ testimony of sincere regard and approbation of his 
conduct.” 

A gentleman in France had sent to Washington 
three sets of epaulettes and sword-knots, request- 
ing him to retain one for himself and bestow the 
others on any gentlemen he might choose. The 
third set was given to General Lincoln. This 
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very presentation probably took place im May, 
1778. 

Before the end of May, 1778, Arnold joined 
the army at Valley Forge. The British evacuated 
Philadelphia on the 17th day of June in that year, 
and on the rgth of June, 1778, Arnold assumed 
command in Philadelphia. 

It is absurd to suppose that a general officer of 
the American army would or could enter a city 
held by the enemy, appear publicly at ‘* The 
Meschianza,’’ and not be retained as a prisoner. 
There is nothing in our History to show that 
Arnold was ever in Philadelphia until after the 
city was deserted by the British. Arnold’s first 
correspondence with André commenced about 
April, 1779. He was tried by Court-Martial 
June 1, 1779, but he was not in disgrace with the 
American army nor with Congress ‘‘in May, 
1778,'’ but just the contrary. If Mr. Carlisle has 
any evidence to sustain his assertion I feel certain 
that your readers will be glad to receive it. 

Miss Margaret Shippen, afterwards Mrs. Arnold, 
did, no doubt, meet Major André, or Captain 
André as he was then styled, at the Meschianza, 
but I respectfully submit that there is not the 
slightest evidence to be found which can convict 
her of any knowledge whatever of Arnold’s trea- 
son, until after he left West Point. Arnold de- 
clared that she was entirely innocent, and I think 
there can be no doubt that Washington, Hamil. 
ton, and the officers stationed at West Point 
thought so too. z 

As To Major AnprR&’s Derence.—TI would be 
glad to know upon what authority Mr. Carlisle 
asserts that it was copied from the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Court Martial.’’ 

It does not appear in any edifion of André’s 
trial. Mr. Sargent in his ‘‘ Life of André,’’ does 
not even mention it, nor have I been able to find 
any reference whatever to it in any History of the 
United States that has ever come under my notice. 

Many years ago I cut this so-called ‘* Defence”’ 
from a newspaper, and regret that I neglected to 
note the name of the paper. It is entitled ‘Major 
André’s Defence,’’ and in a head note the editor 
says: ‘*A correspondent of the Vewark Daily 


Advertiser, who seems to be fortunate in the posses- 
sion of sundry curious old papers and other mem- 
orials of the past, as of corresponding knowledge 
and memory, has furnished for the columns of that 
paper a document which we do not remember to 





have ever before seen—the defence read by Major 
André before the Court which condemned him to 
death as aspy. We have no doubt that it will be 
read with lively interest.”’ .... 

Some years ago I sent a copy of the Defence to 
Mr. Joseph Sabin, and it was printed in his 
*‘ American Bibliopolist,’’ a journal which should 
be in the hands of every student of American 
History. 

Mr. Carlisle makes the following statement: 
‘*The day following this affair (the Meschianza), 
General Gray (Grey), or ‘Noflint Gray’ with 
five thousand select troops undertook to surprise 
Lafayette,"’ etc. 

I think this is an error, ‘‘ for’’ says Sir Henry 
Clinton (in his MSS. Correspondence) ‘‘it was 
before I took the command. With 
five thousand men Grant marched on the evening 
of the roth (May, 1778), by the Delaware road to 
a sufficient distance ; when turning to the left by 
White-Marsh, he was at sunrise a mile in Lafay- 
ette’s rear, and between him and the Valley Forge 
bridge. At a later hour Grey brought up two 
thousand men by a more direct road on the south 
side of the Schuylkill, and established himself at 
a ford two or three miles in front of Lafayette’s 
right flank,’’ etc. 

On page 294 Mr. Carlisle quotes a note ‘‘ which 
is a contradiction of the spirit of the Monody,” 
he says, and it is signed ‘‘ Anna Seward.’’ Sir 
Walter Scott edited her Poeticat Works, and it 
has always been supposed that Ae wrote the note, 
and not Miss Seward. It certainly could not have 
been reserved for Edward Wigley, Esq., to place 
these letters before the public, for the letter from 
which Mr. Carlisle quotes is published in full in 
Vol. V., page 142, etc., of ‘* Letters of Anna Sew- 
ard, London, 1811.’’ The extract given by Mr. 
Carlisle is full of errors. 

I give here the most important portion of the 
extract as it appears in the volume last mentioned ; 
the substance of the remainder has already been 
given in this paper. The italics are mine. 

‘‘No, dear Madam, I was mot, as you suppose, 
favored with a letter from General Washington 
expressly addressed to myself; but a few years after 
peace was signed between this country and Ame- 
rica, an officer introduced himself, commissioned 
from General Washington to call upon me and to 
assure me, from the General himself, that no cir- 
cumstance,’’ etc. 
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The Monody on Major André was published by 
Miss Seward in 1781, and reached a second edition 
in the same year. A friend of mine has the original 
of the following bill, in the handwriting of Miss 
Seward : 

“¢ y7" AUGUST 
21}6 |. Mr. Cape. To A. SEWARD D*. 
1781. To 100 Monody’s on Major André £9.0.0 
LICHFIELD JULY 14. 1781 

Srr,—One month after the date hereof please 
pay the contents of the above to J. Jackson or 
order, and you'll oblige your humble servant 

Anna SEWARD. 
To Mr. Cadell, Bookseller, E. 2477 Strand, Lon- 
don.”’ 

Every copy that I have seen of Miss Seward’s 
edition contains her autograph. It was ‘‘ Printed 


and Sold by J. Jackson, for the Author, in Lich- 


| Judge Benson’s ‘‘ Vindication of the Captors 


| of André’? was suppressed by him, and is scarce ; 

but it has been reprinted at least twice since 1866 ; 
| first, by a gentleman, now a resident of Philadel- 
phia, formerly of New York, with Notes and Ap- 
pendix, edition 80 copies octavo, 35 copies quarto; 
second, by Mr. Joseph Sabin, edition 250 copies 
octavo, and 50 copies quarto. 





Remarks.—Mr. Carlisle appears to have stirred 
up several sharp, intelligent critics. We felt that 
| he was astray in his facts; but the André chapter 
| of our country’s history being one of those with 
| which we have been less familiar than we had 

wished, we gave his paper space in the hope that 
its very errata would be the means of drawing 
, light upon the less-known details of that chapter, 
‘and the hope is in course of realization; Mr. 


field.”’ Hoffman’s paper will be read with interest by 

Since 1781 at least a dozen editions have been | many besides ¢he Editor, and Mr. Campbell’s, 
printed in England, and at least four editions were | which we mention in the footnote on page 98, will 
printed in this country prior to 1799. | be found no léss valiable.—EpiTor. 
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By D. Erskine FENWYCKE. 


In the rejoicings of the Centenniad, we are little | more readily estimate the character of each man, 
apt to recall, and less to realize the dark, gloomy, | and the quality of his patriotism, of those noble 
night-like days of the hundred years ago. Our! men whose grand spirit, no less than their actual 
young sons and daughters can tell us that it was | achievements, merit for them the fervent love and 
on the second day of August, 1776, that the | loving veneration of Americans for all time. 
immortal fifty-six solemnly appended their names | Verily, ‘‘ there were giants in those days,’’ and 
to the ‘‘ fair copy’’ of the inspired Declaration, | giants were theYathers of our Republic. It must 
engrossed upon parchment, but how many of even | be borne in mind that the men who pronounced 
the more enlightened can recite the story of | the ‘‘ Thirteen United Colonies’? ‘‘ Free and In- 
disaster and distress in the army during the latter dependent States’’ were not unaware of the 


days of that month. 

Threatening and sombre were the clouds which 
overshadowed our young Republic, and naught 
but the calm, steadfast moral courage of Washing- 
ton, Adams, and their sturdy compatriots in the 
army, in the Congress and in private life, under 
the direct Providence of God, saved the new-bo-:n 
Nation from ruin and death ere it was a year old. 
We should recall and dwell thoughtfully, even 
studiously upon the gloomiest and saddest events 
of the Revolutionary period, for thus may we the 


| ** baptism of fire’’ and of blood through which 
the young Nation must inevitably pass ere it could 
establish its proud claim to the rank implied 
in Freedom and Independence. They foreknew 
with clear vision all the peril and trial and woe 
that must be encountered and endured, before 
safety and triumph and joy could crown the 
Republic. Nor were these -glorious heroes fool- 
hardy in daring these perils, trials and woes. 
Brave John Adams, who was a famous letter-writer 
as well as master-debater, in one of his letters to 
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his wife, under date I believe of July 3d (I have 
not the letter at hand at this moment and quote 
from memory), speaks thus: ‘*I am well aware 
of the toil, the treasure and the blood it will cost 
to maintain this declaration, to support and defend 
these States. Yet through all the gloom I can see 


the ravishing rays of light and glory. I can see | 


that the end is worth more than all the means.’’ 
Strong prophetic words, breathing the heart-throbs 
of himself and his mighty co-workers, Farther 
on I think in the same letter, occurs that other 





cendancy. Upon his arrival here, Washington 
had at once entered upon the effort to place the 
city and Long Island into a condition for success- 
ful defence; he caused vessels to be sunk in the 
channels of the East and North Rivers, in the 
hope of thus preventing the near approach of the 
British fleet, and he constructed suitable fortifica- 
tions at the points open to attack. 

General Howe, after a short stay in Halifax, 
embarked, with about nine thousand men, and on 
the 2d of July, landed, without opposition, on 


famous prophecy: ‘‘ Posterity will triumph in this ' Staten Island. Soon Lord Howe arrived with a’ 


quite FROM LonG ISLAND. 


day’s transaction,’’ (fais day being July 2d)— 
aye! posterity has triumphed, does triumph, and 
shall ever triumph, in that day’s transaction ! 

But I did not take up my pen to write an essay 
upon the ‘Spirit of ’76,’’ and must go to my 
theme: : 

After the British had perforce evacuated and 
abandoned Boston, the scene of active operations 
was shifted to New York and its vicinity. General 
Howe with his army retired first to Halifax, and 
Washington, went shortly to New York. That 
city was then specially noted for the extent and 
powerful influence of its Tory element. 

The British interest had been more powerful 
here than in any other place in the provinces; 
and the result of the struggle between the friends 
of British domination and of American freedom 
had been more doubtful there than in any other 
quarter. By steadfast manly courage and unre- 
mitting activity, the patriots had secured the as- 





fleet and with a large rein- 
forcement for General Howe ; 
this reinforcement augmented 
the British army threatening 
New York to nearly or about 
30,000 well-disciplined, well- 
drilled, well-clothed men—the 
largest and most formidable 
force thus far in America ; and 
to oppose this splendid army 
Washington had but 9,000 
armed (some of them poorly) 
and 2,000 unarméd soldiers. 
I need not pause to speak 
of the remarkable manifesto 
issued by the brothers Howe, 
and published in the news- 
papers by order of the Con- 
gress. Nor need I repeat the 
story of the effort on the part of General Howe 
to open a correspondence with General Washing- 
ton without recognizing his official rank as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Armies, and the 
latter’s becoming dignity and firmness in refusing 
to receive any communication without the full title 
in the address. 

The American army was stationed partly at 
New York and partly on Long Island, General 
Washington commanding in person the former 
and General Greene at the latter portion ; some 
accessions had been received, so that the aggre- 
gate now reached slightly more than seventeen 
thousand men, or about three-fifths of the enemy’s 
number; but the disparity was still greater in the 
personnel and equipment of the opposing forces— 
the British were largely veterans, the balance 
thoroughly trained soldiers, and all fully and per- 
fectly equipped ; while very few of the Americans 
had seen service, the large majority were new 
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recruits utterly untrained, and all were poorly, 
some very badly equipped for military operatic as. 
And to add to the embarrassments of the patriots, 
General Greene was taken very ill at the very 
crisis, and his place had to be supplied at the last 
mgment by General Sullivan, Greene’s equal in 
patriotic devotion to the cause but not in military 
ability, and still less in accurate information of 
the necessities of the present hour. 

Such were the respective numbers and such the 
relative condition of the British and the patriots 
when, on the 22d of August, General Howe 
commenced aggressive movements, by crossing the 
Narrows and landing on Long Island between 
Utrecht and Gravesend. 

The American division on the island, about 
eleven thousand strong, occupied a fortified camp 
at Brooklyn, the right flank was covered by a 
marsh, which extended to the East River near 
Mill Creek; their left, by an elbow of the river 
named Wallabach Bay. Across the peninsula, 
from Mill Creek to Wallabach Bay, they had 
thrown up intrenchments, secured by abattis, 
felled trees with their tops turned outwards, and 
flanked by strong redoubts. In their rear was the 
East River, about thirteen hundred yards wide, 
separating them from New York. In front of the 
fortified camp, and at some distance from it, a 
woody ridge obliquely intersected the island ; and 
through that ridge there were passages by three 
defiles—one at the southern extremity near the 
Narrows, another about the middle on the Fiat- 
bush road, and a third near the northeast extremity 
of the hills on the Bedford road. These defiles 
General Greene had carefully examined ; and as it 
was evident that the British army must debark on 
the further side of the ridge, he resolved to dis- 
pute the passage of the defiles. General Sullivan, 
was not equally advised of the importance of the 
three passes. On the landing of the British, 
however, he sent strong detachments to guard the 
passes near the Narrows, and on the Flatbush 
road; but the more distant pass he did not attend 
to, merely sending an officer with a party to 
observe it, and give notice if the enemy should 
appear there. General Howe soon learned that 
there would be little difficulty in marching by this 
defile and turning the left of the Americans. Ac- 
cordingly, early in the morning of the 27th of 
August, assisted by Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
joined him some tithe before with the troops that 





had been employed in the unsuccessful attack on 
Sullivan’s Island, he marched with a strong column 
towards thatdefile. In order to divert the attention 
of the Americans from the movement, he ordered 
Generals Grant and Heister, with their respective 
divisions, to attack the passes near the Narrows 
and on the Flatbush road. General Grant pro. 
ceeded to the southernmost defile. The American 
advanced guard fled on his approach; the com- 
mander of the detachment appointed to guard that 
pass afterwards occupied an advantageous position, 
and bravely maintained his ground. General 
Heister, with the Hessians, skirmished on the Flat- 


_ bush road. 


While the attention @of the Americans was en- 
gaged by the operation of these two columns, the 
main body of the British army proceeded without 
interruption through the remote pass; and the 
officer appointed to observe that road, performed 
his duty so ill, that General Howe’s column had 
nearly gained the rear of the American detachment 
who defended the pass on the Flatbush road, be- 
fore he gave the alarm, That division had hith- 
erto steadily resisted the Hessians; but being ap- 
prised of the hostile column on their left, and ap- 
prehensive of an attack on their rear, they began 
to retreat The movement, however, was too latc ; 
for they were met by the British who had now 
gained their rear, and who drove them back on 
the Hessians, who, in their turn, compelled them 
to retreat towards the British. Thus they were 
driven backward and forward between two fires, ° 
till, by a desperate effort, the greater part of them 
forced their way through the British line, and re- 
gained their camp. 

The division which opposed General Grant 
fought bravely, and maintained their ground uatil 
informed of the defeat of the left wing, when they 
retreated in confusion, in order to avoid the 
enemy, who were far advanced on their rear, the 
greater part of them attempted to escape along 
the dike of a mill-dam, and through a marsh, 
where many of them perished, but a remnant re- 
gaining the camp. This division suffered severely. 

The British behaved with their usual courage, 
and it was with difficulty that they were restrained 
from instantly attacking the American camp, but 
Generali Howe, who always exercised a laudable 
care of the lives of his men, checked their im- 
petuosity, perceiving that, without any great loss, 
he could compel the Americans to surrender, or 
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to evacuate their camp. On that disastrous day 
the Americans lost two thousand men, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; among the latter were 
Generals Sullivan, Woodhull, and Alexander, 
titular Lord Stirling. They also lost six pieces 
of artillery. 

In the evening, the victorious army encamped in 
front of the American works, and on the morning 
of the 28th, broke ground about six hundred yards 
from the redoubt on the left. 

The patriot chief was not a little surprised and 
certainly greatly relieved thus to find that his 
enemy’s plan was to press him by regular ap- 
proaches instead of by rapid assaults. Howe’s 
habitual caution and care for his men thus afforded 
Washington an opportunity to save his feeble but 
important little army from destruction or capture 
and there is scarcely a better conceived or executed 
retreat recorded in history than that by which 
Washington extricated himself and his gallant 
little army from fearful perils. He who fails to 
recognize the hand of Providence in the escape 
of the American forces from the overwhelming 
British army must be willfully blind. 

Drearily dawned the 28th of August. The sky 
was overcast with leaden clouds and a fine mist 
was falling, but the dismal character of the day 
was nothing to the patriots—their hearts were 
downcast with worse gloom than a wet day can 
produce. They had rested little the night before 
—extremely fatigued though they were, the state 
of suspense, the actual disasters of the past day, 
and the apprehensions of worse on that coming 
combined to forbid sieep. At five in the morning, 
General Mifflin arrived with a small reénforce- 
ment of a thousand men from King’s Bridge znd 
Fort Washington, and took post at the Wallabout, 
the outposts were strengthened, and everything 
done to insure the safety of the Americans At 
ten the enemy commenced a steady cannonade, 
and during the day there were repeated skirmis)ies. 
The mist turned to rain in the afternoon ard it 
rained heavily through the afternoon and until 
midnight; the patriots’ sufferings can be 2ppre- 
ciated when we recollect that they were destitute 
' of tents or other shelter. At midnight the rain 
ceased and a dense fog hung over the camps 
throughout the 29th, until towards evening, when 
a light breeze having lifted the fog from Staten 
Island, and disclosed to the anxious Americans 





the British fleet lying in the Narrows, with boats 
passing swiftly from ship to ship, indicating a 
movement probably against the city. A council 
of war was convened, comprising Washington, 
Putnam, Spencer, Mifflin, M’Dougal, Parsons, 
John Morin Scott, Wadsworth and Fellows. A 
retreat from Long Island and concentration in 
New York was determined upon. The fog was 
still dense over the island, the harbor and the 
city, affording an impenetrable veil concealing 
the critical movement from the British, though 
they were but a few hundred yards distant. At 
eight in the evening the men were cautiously 
paraded, but it was near midnight when the em- 
barkation’ commenced, and it was six in the 
morning when the last man of the weary nine 
thousand was safely landed in New York—Wash- 
ington and his staff being the last to embark. 

Howe was sadly mortified at the unexpected 
escape of the patriots; he had felt confident of 
the capture of the entire force. 

The American army was now for a brief spell 
safe, in the city of New York, but not for long, 
as Howe immediately set about preparations for 
the capture of the city. The chief peril, however, 
to the patriot cause arose from sectional jealousies, 
weak discipline, and general insubordination 
among the officers of lower grade and among the 
men. So great was the peril from within that 
even W-shington was distressed with gloomy 
fears.’ 

Upon the retreat of the Americans, Howe gar- 
risoned their works with some of his’ British and 
Hessian troops, and distributed the remainder at 
Bushwick, Newtown, Hell Gate and Flushing. 
The fleet generally meanwhile, on the zoth, sailed 
up the bay and anchored within cannon-shot of 
the city, off Governor’s Island; one forty-gun 
ship passed the batteries and anchored in Turtle 
Bay. Then some vessels, going around Long 
Island, passed into the East River from the Sound. 
Early in September, the patriot Chief made 
arrangements for evacuating the city should it 
become necessary, as it became evident that Howe 
was determined upon capturing it and it was 
certain that he had ample resources to carry out 
his determination.' 


1 We omit a portion of this paper here, as it belongs more 
to September, 
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INTERESTING MEMENTO OF BISHOP RICHARD CHANNING MOORE. 


RICHARD CHANNING Moore was born in New 
York City, August 21, 1762. Son of Lambert 
Moore, of New York, by his wife Elizabeth Chan- 
ning. He was educated at King’s (now Columbia) 
College, and after pursuing various occupations, 
finally entered the Church. He was rector of 
Grace Church, Rye, Westchester County, New 
York, from September, 1787, till the following 
year, when he accepted a call to St. Andrew’s 
Parish, Staten Island, where he remained for more 
than twenty years. On the 6th of October, 1809, 
he was instituted rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
New York, which position he filled until 1814, 
when he was elected Bishop of Virginia. He 
died November 11, 1841. 

‘*¢ RICHMOND, VA., 

Revp. & Dear Sir: ss 

Since my arrival in this city, I have thought 
repeatedly that I would sit down and address you 
in a few lines, expressive of my thanks for your 
kind attentions to me during my illness in New 
York ; but the numerous calls from different parts 
of this Diocese, in addition to my duties at home, 
have prevented me that pleasure. 

The kindness of yourself and my numerous 
friends have left a strong impression on my mind, 
and I should be wanting in gratitude were I not 
to express to you the sense of obligation I feel on 
that accounc. Should you ever be similarly situ- 
ated I hope that God may take as good care of 
you and raise you up friends to contribute to your 
comfort. When you see Mr. Pell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Drake, Mr, Schuyler, Mr. Poillon and all who 
thought of me in my sickness, do tell them that I 
feel grateful to them for their kindness, and duly 
appreciate their tenderness and sympathy. 

Since I left you, my excellent, good mother-in- 
law has been taken away. Her sudden departure 

?was to her a blessing, for she was prepared for the 
event and escaped the pain arising from long in-- 
disposition. I have been informed that her sur- 
viving daughter is very ill. She has little left her 
in this world to contribute to her comfort, except 


April-16, 1827. 


1 We are indebted for this excellent letter of the godly 
Bishop Moore, to Charles A. Campbell, a friend of, and a 
valued contributor to, the MonTHLY. With this came a 
capital paper on the Capture of Major André, from Mr. 
Campbell’s pen; it shall soon appear in our pages. 





the prospect of a better state beyond the grave, 
for althcugh she possesses a sufficiency for her 
support, still as her health is so very bad, she 
cannot enjoy the sufficiency she possesses. Do 
watch over her for my sake, and administer to her 
spiritual wants. 

My health is certainly much improved, but I 
am still very weak; and from my age I think it 
improbable that I shall ever regain my strength. 
I shall in the course of a few days commence my 
visits to such parts of the Diocese as lie within 
my reach, and perhaps the exercise in riding and 
the employment of my mind may render my 
spirits more alert. 

My parishioners have testified their regard to 
me in congratulating me on my return. My draw- 
ing-room for the first week was always full, and 
many a sincere welcome back have I received. 
We are so dependent on each other, that friendly 
attentions are necessary to our happiness, and I 
am truly thankful that my flock have not been 
deficient in that respect. 

When you see Mr. Jones, remember me to him. 
He is certainly, my dear Feltus, a man of solid 
worth and great integrity, and it would give me 


* heartfelt pleasure were you and he more intimate. 


Do lay aside every consideration that has hitherto 
kept you apart and live together in love, for my 
sale. Show him those attentions which he merits, 
and let not the world or its frowns prevent you 
from the discharge of brotherly kindness. 

Did I not love you I would not go thus far with 
my counsel ; but as you know me well I am con- 
fident you will not be offended with me. With 
love to all your dear family, believe me your sin- 
cere friend 

RicHARD CHANNING Moore. 
To the Rev. Dr. Fextus.’’ 

Dr. Henry James Feltus was Bishop Moore’s 
successor at St. Stephen’s, New York. He was 
born December 25, 1775, and was ordained to 
the ministry by Bishop White, about the year 
1799. He was rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, from 1806 till 1814, when he was 
called to fill the rectorship of St. Stephen’s, left 
vacant by Bishop Moore. At St. Stephen’s he 
remained till his death. He died, after a very 
short illness, at his house in New York, August 
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24, 1828, and was buried with great solemnity | lition of the church in 1866, his remains (together 
beneath the chancel of St. Stephen’s, Wainwright, | with those of his wife) were removed to Green- 


Onderdonk, Berrian, Creighton, Milnor and ‘other 
pulpit celebrities bearing the pall. At the demo- 


wood Cemetery. Dr. Feltus was a fine scholar, 
an eminent preacher, and a Christian gentleman. 





HENRY CLAY, SR., OF MARYLAND, THE GRANDFATHER OF THE 
GREAT STATESMAN. 


By W. T. R. Sarre tt. 


Many persons will be surprised when they learn 
that the ancestral home of Henry Clay, the 
** Statesman and Compromiser,’’ was-on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. Situated on Cat-tail Run, 
Bay Hyndred District, Talbot County, Maryland, 
there is an old farm, called ‘‘Clay’s Neck,”’ 
which in 1681 was the home of Henry Clay, Sr., 
planter, great-grandfather of the statesman. These 
were the grand old days of the Second Lord 
Baltimore, his Deputy Governor Notely, and 
Coode and Fendall, the restless propagandists of 
rebellion and revolution among the good people 
of the colony. Henry Clay, Sr., died in Talbot 
County; but his son, also named Henry, grand- 
father of the statesman, removed to Dorchester 
County, thence to the ‘‘Slashes’’ of Hanover 
County, Virginia, where his grandson, the great 
Statesman, was born, on the rath of April, 1777. 

To Hon. Henry H. Goldsborough, of Talbot, 
the writer and the public are indebted for this 
information, and but for his sagacity and industry 
in the preservation of relics of the past, we might 
have lost these interesting facts in the early history 
of the family of the distinguished ‘* Commoner ’’ 
who left behind him so long a line of glory for 
the illumination of posterity. With the facts 
above stated, Mr. Goldsborough handed the writer 
acopy of the will of Henry Clay, Sr., dated 
May 7th, 1681, which he copied with his own 
hands from the records of Talbot County, and 
we copy it im full, except the ancient orthography 
and punctuation ; 

** May 7th, 1681. In the name of God, Amen. 
I, Henry Clay, Sr., of Talbot County, planter, 
being weak in body, but of perfect sense and 
memory, do now make my last will and testament 
in manner and form following: 

Imprimis —I bequeath my soul to God that 
gave it, in hopes of a joyful resurrection to life 
forever with Christ my Redeemer, and my body 
to the ground to be decently buried, at the dis- 
cretion of my executor hereinafter named. 


| 
| 





Secondly.—I give to my grandchild, Priscilla 
Clay, fifty acres of land, more or less, lying on 
the northeast side of Cat-tail Branch, and to her 
lawful heirs, forever; and if so happen that my 
said grand child should die before she is possessed 
with the aforesaid land, and her father and mother 
both die, that then the land shall redound to the 
children of my overseers hereafter named. 

Thirdly.—I give, devise and ‘bequeath unto 
my son, Henry Clay, my plantation I now live 
on, with all the land thereunto belonging, and all 
houses and orchards, and all appurtenances ap- 
pertaining to the aforesaid plantation, to him and 
his heirs forever. 

Fourthly.—I will devise, and bequer.”. all 
my personal estate to my son, Henry Cia), x- 
cepting six cows, one horse, one mare, three 
breeding sows, one feather bed and furniture, 
with two chests, to be delivered to my aforemen- 
tioned grandchild, Priscilla, upon her marriage , 
day, by my son Henry, whom I constitute to be 
my whole and sole executor in trust, to see this 
my last will and testament in every particular 
fully satisfied. And further, I devise and bequeath 
after my decease, one hogshead of tobacco, to be 
delivered to Alexander Jordaine, my next neigh- 
bor. 

Fifthly, and lastly.—I do constitute and ap- 
point Ralph Dawson, Sr., and William Gaskins, 
of Talbot County, in case of the mortality of my 
son Henry, to be my overseers in trust, to see 
this my last will and testament fulfilled in every 
particular branch of the premises. - In witness 
whereof I have*hereunto set my hand,’ fixed my 
seal, the day and yéar aforementioned. 


his 
Henry (H. C.) Cray. 
sign. 
Signed and sealed in the presence of us, 
his 
Joun (J. E.) Evans. 
sign, 


Tuomas WInpowE.’’ 
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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By HeEenr 


M. VALLETTE, 


Ciicf Clerk i the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


THE EIGHTH PAPER. 


In the year 1836 Commodore James Barron suc- 
ceeded Commodore Bainbridge in command of the 
Yard, and on the 14th of September of this year 
the sloop-of-war Relief, four guns, was launched. 
She, like the Vandalia, was built between the two 
ship-houses, her keel being laid in 1835. Original 
cost of vessel, $91,288, and for subsequent repairs 
up to January, 1850, $92,228. She is 10g feet in 
length, 30.9 feet beam, and 1g feet depth of hold ; 
maximum draft, 1614 feet ; speed, 834 knots on a 
wind and 10% knots free; best sailing trim, 18 
inches by the stern. 3 

She sailed for Norfolk in charge of Lieutenant 
T. A. Dornin on December 8th, 1836, aad May 
11, 1837, made an experimental trip in the Gulf 
Stream. On the 18th of August, 1838, under 
command of Lieutenant A. K. Long, she joined 
the squadron of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes’ Ex- 
ploring Expedition. In 1839 she lost all her 
anchors and came very near being wrecked off 
Noir Island, Terra del Fuego. 

According to the ‘‘ Naval Register,’’ the vessel 
appears to have been almost constantly employed 
on the various foreign stations from the last- 
mentioned date until the latter part of 1872, when 
she was made a receiving-ship at the Washington 
Navy Yard, where she still remains on the same 
duty. 

The ‘* Naval Register’ for 1837 gives the fol- 
lowing list of officers attached to the Yard: Cap- 
tain James Barron, Commandant; William M. 
Hunter, Master Commandant; William W. Mc- 
Kean and Samuel Mercer, Lieutenants; William 
P. C. Barton, Surgeon ; John C. Spencer, Assist- 
ant Surgeon; Clement S. Huntty Purser; John 
W. Grier, Chaplain ; J. Madison Frailey, William 
D. Hurst, and James Riddle, Jr., Midshipmen ; 
James Ferguson, Sailmaker ; William Brown, Boat- 
swain; Asa Curtis, Gunner; A. A‘ Nicholson, 
Captain, and A. N. Brevoort and Job G. Wil- 
liams, Lieutenants of Marines. The galiot Sea 
Gull was receiving-ship at the station, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Irvine Shubrick. The follow- 





/ 


ing-namea Midsnipmen were attached to the ves- 
sel: William S. Young, Zach. Holland, Overton 
Carr, Robert E. Johnson. 

In 1837 Commodore Barron was relieved from 
command of the Yard by Commodore Charles 
Stewart. Wednesday, July 18th of this year, 
was an era in the annals of Philadelphia, ‘for on 
that day occurred 


THE LAUNCH OF THE PENNSYLVANIA, 120 GUNS: 

The keel of this vessel was first laid in the year 
1817, near the spot where the gun-carriage shop 
was afterwards erected; but in 1822 the keel was 
found to be in a decayed condition, and a new 
one was laid in the large ship-house which had 
just been completed. Her length was 210 feet; 
bern, 56.9, and 23 feet depth; launching draft 
forward, 14.10, aft 18.7; displacement, 5141 tons, 
costing $694,500. The only extensive repairs 
were in 1850, which cost the government $77,301. 

So long had the launching of the ship been 
anticipated, and so lively were the expectations 
formed of the novel sight, it is no wonder that 
not only all Philadelphians but all their neighbors 
and many from quite distant places were anxious 
to avail themselves of the spectacle. Accordingly 
all the public conveyances arriving on the 16th 
and 17th were literally packed with people, while 
at the hotels each space from dining-room to dor- 
mitory wes temporarily turned into bedchambers. © 
The day was fine, though very hot, and was con- 
sidered as much of a holiday as the 4th of the 
month. Stores wanted keepers; Boniface aban- 
doned his bar for the nonce ; the hucksters turned 
up their stools in a flurry, and the butcher boys 
scraped their blocks with a savage energy to get 
through in time. The steamboats all turned their 
heads down stream; small boats were in requisi- 
tion by urchins of all degrees, and big ships had 
their shrouds completely shrouded by the larger 
type of masculine humanity. The very dogs ran 
towards the Navy Yard howling as though an 
earthquake had occurred. Houses were emptied 
of their occupants, and in some instances of more 
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salable commodities during the absence of the 
owners. 

By 11 o’clock A.M. the dense crowd in the vi- 
cinity of the scene of action assumed something 
like consistence—a huge, black living mass, inter- 
spersed here and there with the white of ladies’ 
dresses or headgear. Quite a limited number were 
admitted by tickets into the ship-house, and, by 
permission of the Commandant, about one hun- 
dred were launched in the vessel. It was amusing 
to see the expedients adopted by several boys, as 
the preparations were going on. A few went up 
the ropes which hung by the ship’s side, some 
contrived to pass a board from the staging placed 
around the ship into one of the portholes; this 
they adroitly crossed, and drew their bridge after 
them. In the rear of the ship-house a rope: was 
stretched across, guarded by a file of marines to 
prevent the crowd within the Yard from entering 
the house. One youngster, however, now a pro- 
minent hardware merchant on Market street, 


watched his opportunity, and when the sentry’s 
back was turned, made a sudden dash towards the 
building and clambered up a few feet where there 
was a small opening in the weather-boarding. 


The marine took in the situation at a glance, and 
made a charge at ‘‘ double-quick,’’ thrusting his 
bayonet toward the rash intruder; but he, with 
the nimbleness of a monkey, drew himself within 
the aperture just in time to avoid the stern punish- 
ment intended for him. This little episode created 
considerable merriment among the spectators, and 
the hero of it looks upon the occasion as a Fie/d 
day in his life, and flatters himself that his tactics 
were worthy of Hardie. 

Mr. Mahlon Dickerson, at that time Secretary 
of the Navy, arrived at the Yard about 11 o’clock, 
and inspected the preparations with great interest. 
The blocks from the keel were knocked away 
gradually, and by 2 o’clock every arrangement 
seemed to be complete; in ten minutes after, the 
salute was fired, and the flag from the top of the 
building hauled down, as a signal to the boats in 
the river to beware. The sawing off the ways 
now commenced cheerily; when this was com- 
pleted, she still hung for a few moments, until 
some beams were brought into requisition manned 
by thirty men each; a few well-directed strokes 
from these put her in motion, and down the greasy 
ways she started, moving about as rapidly as a man 
could run, and just as she touched the water Com- 





modore Biddle performed the christening cere- 
monies, Hercules, the ‘‘ figure héad,’”’ grinned a 
savage smile, and the great Jeviathan moved a 
short distance out into the stream. As the noble 
Delaware received her, the shouts of many thou- 
sands went up mingled with the roar of cannon 
that reverberated from shore to shore, and were 
prolonged in the far-distant echoes. 

Commodore Stewart, as well as Commodore 
Barron, who assisted on the occasion, won golden 
opinions by their urbanity and attention to the 
invited guests. The ‘‘ mountain wave’’ which had 
been predicted by so many, disappointed the audi- 
ence by not putting in an appearance. There was 
no more commotion on the surface of the river 
than would be occasioned by a passing steamboat. 

The following card was published in one of the 
daily journals a day or two after the launch; 

‘*The shipwrights employed in launching the 
line-of-battle ship Pennsylvania -return their sin- 
cere thanks to Commodore Charles Stewart for the 
handsome manner in which their families were 
provided with an opportunity of witnessing the 
noble ship glide into her destined element, and 
assure him that they will always retain a most 
grateful recollection of his kind and gentlemanly 
deportment towards them. 

U. S. Navy Yarp, Puitap., JULy 19, 1837.’’ 


A reporter, in describing the scene, says: ‘* By 
far the most interesting display of shipping, steam- 
boats, and small craft that was ever witnessed on 
the Delaware was visible from the top of the ship- 


house, and the Jersey shore looked like masses of 


coal ,as seen on the banks of the Schuylkill. It 
would be a risk to hazard any calculation of the 
numbers assembled, but it will approach news- 
paper accuracy to say two hundred thousand 
people had their eyes riveted on the Pennsylvania 
when she left the structure wherein she had so 
long been housed. Little did William Penn anti- 
cipate the launching of such a colossus from the 
quiet border of his peaceful city.”” He then asks, 
‘* Who would not be proud to 
‘Walk the monarch of her peopled deck ?’ ” 


William B. Tappan wrote a poem on the occa- 
sion, from which we give merely the closing 
stanza: : 


“Spread out those noble wings of thine! 
While crime doth govern men 
*Tis fit such bulwarks of the brine 
Should leave the shores of Penn; 
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And such as thou shalt cause at length 
Man’s feverish strife to cease. 

From every vale and every crac 
Wood of thy beauty’s past 

And joy we that our country’s flag 
Streams from thy towering mast— 

Assured that in thy prowess, thou 
For her will win renown, , 

Whose sons can die, but know not how 
To strike that pennon down,” 

Notwithstandiag all the glorious predictions, 
grandiloquent remarks, and poetical effusions, for 
and in honor of the huge old ship, she unfortu- 
nately was not destined to achieve a prominent 
place in the naval history of our country. From 
1853 until April 20, 1861, she was employed as a 
receiving-ship at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and on 
the last-mentioned date, by order of the Govern- 
ment, she was: burned, to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the Confederate forces. - Truly, in 
view of her brilliant emfree, such an ignoble 
ending is sad to contemplate. 

The sailing sloop-of-war Dale, three guns, was 
built between the two ship-houses, at a cost of 
$107,722, and was launched on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1839. Her length was 111 feet; 23 feet 
beam, and 15 feet depth of hold, her maximum 
draft being 1534 feet; speed, 10 knots per hour 
on a wind and 13 knots free; sailed best on the 
port tack, with the helm a-weather and when 
about ten inches by the stern; on the starboard 
tack carried lee helm; was very stiff, steered and 
lay to well, rolled quick and deeply, easy on her 
masts and rigging, also in riding at anchor in a 
sea way; a fair sailer under all circumstances ; 
required all her ballast (19 tons), 

She was attached to Pacific Squadron in 1841 
and 1842, Commodores A. Claxton and T. Ap. 
Catesby Jones. Returned to Phiiadelphia October 
20, 1843; again ordered to Pacific Squadron, 
Commodores W. B. Shubrick and T. Ap. Catesby 
Jones, remaining from 1846 till 1848; in 1850 in 
the African Squadron, Commodore E, A. F. La- 
valette, remaining on that station, under various 
commanders, until 1855, arriving in Norfolk Janu- 
ary 11,1856; in ordinary at that Yard until 1858, 
when she was once more ordered to the coast of 
Africa in charge of Commander William McJlair, 
who was relieved in 1861 by Commander Edward 
M. Yard. In 1862 we find her attached to the 
South Atlantic Squadron; 1863-65, East Gulf; 
1866, in ordinary at Norfolk Navy Yard, where, 





by a Board of Survey held in 1867, she was con- 
demned. 

In 1840 water-pipes were first introduced into 
the Yard. 

On the 5th of May, 1841, the side-wheel steamer 
Mississippi, 10 guns, was launched, she being the 
first steam vessel built at the Yard, and cost the 
government $567,408. Length, 225 feet; beam, 
40 feet, and 23.6 depth of hold; maximum draft, 
19 feet, and her speed about 10 knots. In 1842 
she was attached to the Home Squadron under 
Captain W. D. Salter, and in the Gulf during the 
Mexican War as the flag-ship of Commodore M. 
C. Perry, under Captain A. Fitzhugh and Com- 
manders H. A. Adams and A. S. McKenzie. 

During 1849, 1850, and 1851, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in charge of Captain J. C. Long, who 
brought to the United States forty-two Hungarian 
exiles from Turkey. In 1852, employed on coast 
duty under Captain W. J. McCluney; 1853, 
Japan Expedition, as flag-ship of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, in charge of Commander Syd- 
ney Smith Lee. During 1856,1857 she was under- 
going repairs at New York, and in 1858 she was 
again ordered to the East Indies as the flag-ship of 
flag-officer Josiah Tattnall, in charge of Captain 
William C. Nicholson, who was relieved in 1861 
by Captain Thomas O. Selfridge. During 1862, 
1863, in the West Gulf under Captain Melancton 
Smith; on the 14th of March of this year she 
grounded at Port Hudson and was destroyed. 

Official list of officers attached to the Yard: 
Captain Charles Stewart, Commandant; John 
Gwinn, Commander; Thomas J. Leib, Lieuten- 
ant ; William Whelan, Surgeon ; Victor L. Godon, 
Assistant Surgeon; Francis B. Stockton, Purser, 
Walter Colton, Chaplain ; John Myrick (acting), ' 
Gunner; Francis Sagee, Carpenter ; William Mil- 
ler, Sailmaker ; Marine Corps under command of 
Major Samuel Miller; First Lieutenants, George 
F. Lindsay and Benjamin E. Brooke; Second 
Lieutenants, Lafayette Searcy and Algernon S. 
Taylor ; Naval Constructor, John Lenthall; re- 
ceiving-ship, schooner Experiment, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Frederick Engle. There were 
also attached to the vessel, Lieutenant Henry K. 
Hoff and Passed Midshipman Charles Hunter. 

In 1842 Commodore Stewart was relieved by 
Captain George C. Read, who remained in com- 
mand of the Yard until 1845. During his term 
the frigate Raritan, that had been commenced in 
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the small ship-house in 1820, was launched on the 
13th of June, 1843. Although rated a 44-gun 
ship, she carried 50 guns. Her complement of 
officers and men all told was 480, and her tonnage 
1726, old measurement. Length, 175 feet; 45 
feet beam, and 14.4 depth of hold; maximum 
draft, 22.8; speed, 10% knots by the wind, and 
13 knots free ; sailing best when about 30 inches 
by the stern. Cost $406,087, and for subsequent 
repairs to January 1, r850, $81,663. 

December 1st, 1843, was ordered to New York 
in charge of Captain F. H. Gregory, and being 
at the time only partially manned, she struck on 
the bar off Sandy Hook, and did not yeach her 
destination until the 15th of the month. Sailed 
from New York February 20, 1844, as flag-ship of 
Commodore Daniel Turner on the Brazilian sta- 
tion; after her arrival at Rio, having ai: <iutire 
new suit of sails and being at the time very light, 
she beat the Congress frigate under a variety of 
winds and weather. Likewise, while sailing several 
days. in company, she distanced the Brazilian 
squadron led by an American-built frigate. At 


Montevideo, November 15th, 1845, from whence 
she sailed for Pensacola, arriving there March, 


1846. At Vera Cruz, December 2, 1846, in com- 
mand of Captain F. Forrest, in the West India 
squadron of Commodore J. Wilkinson ; sailed on 
that day for Norfolk, where she arrived July 22, 
1847. Sailed from Norfolk March 15, 1849, in 
command of Captain B. Page, as flag-ship of Com- 
modore Wilkinson, West India Squadron. At 
New York April 2, 1849, remaining at that station 
one month; she again set sail as the flag-ship of 
Commodore Foxhall A. Parker on the Home Squa- 
dron, returning to Norfolk April 16, 1850, sailing 
from thence on the 24th of the following August, 
in command of Captain Charles Grant, as flag- 
ship of Commodore C. F. McCauley on the Pacific 
Squadron; she again returned to Norfolk in 
charge of Commander W. W. McKean, January 
25th, 1853. The vessel remained in ordinary at 
this station until April 20, 1861, when she too, 
like the Pennsylvania, was given a sacrifice to the 
flames rather than risk her being taken by the 
Rebels. 

On the 7th of September, 1843, was launched 
5 screw-propeller built for the United States 

avy, the Princeton. Her hull was designed by 
Captain R. F. Stockton, and built under the su- 
pervision of Naval Constructor John Lenthal ; 


engine and boilers designed by J. Ericsson and 
built by Merrick & Towne, of Philadelphia. 
Length, 165.2 feet ; breadth, 30 feet ; depth, 21.8 
feet ; mounted thirty-one guns, and cost originally 
$212,615. In 1845 her boilers and propeller were 
shifted at Philadelphia, according to designs of C. 
H. Haswell & Stevens, at an expense of $5,628 ; 
this, the second propeller, weighed 15,970 pounds 
(the first one weighing 12,000 pounds), and gained 
about 12 per cent. increase of speed. In 1852 a 
' new engine and boilers were placed in the vessel 
at Boston, at a cost of $259,460. The vessel was 
built of white oak, was ship-rigged, and spread 
14,413 square feet of canvas. Average draught, 
20 feet; speed, from 7 to 10 knots. 

In 1844 she was ordered to special service on 
the coast and West India Squadron, under com- 
mand of Captain Stockton. On Wednesday, 
February 28th of that year, the bursting: of the 
‘* big gun’’ took place, a calamity that spread a 
gloom over the whole whole country, and the cir- 
cumstance is no doubt vividly remembered by 
many of our readers. The gun was of English 
manufacture, and had been fired off one hundred 
and fifty times in England and fifty times in this 
country. It was constructed, as supposed, on the 
most scientific principles, under the direction of 
Captain Stockton himself while over there. On 
this occasion when the gun was fired the ship 
trembled and shook from stem to stern, a dense 
cloud of smoke enveloped the merry and laughing 
group that stood upon the forecastle; but when 
the opaque volume rolled lazily away what an 
awful soene presented itself to the view! The 
lower portion of the gun from the trunnion to the 
breech was blown completely off. There lay the 
bleeding and senseless form of A. P. Upshur, Sec- 
retary of State, a terrible gash over one eye and 
ghastly wounds in both his legs—his clothing lite- 
rally torn from his body. Near him lay Thomas 
W. Gilmer, Secretary of the Navy, equally badly 
injured, evidently struck by the section of the gun 
before it reached Mr. Upshur. Close by was the 
mutilated trunk of Virgil Maxcy, formerly Charge 
d’ Affaires to Belgium, with both arms and one leg 
cut off, the pieces of flesh hanging to his severed 
and bloodless limbs in a manner frightful to behold. 
These three died almost instantly. The Hon. 
David Gardiner, of New York, and Captain Bev- 
erly Kennon, United States Navy, Chief of Bureau 





of Construction, Equipment and Repair, were 
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both mortally wounded, but lingered perhaps for 
thirty minutes. Two daughters of Mr. Gardiner 
were on board and also the wife of Secretary Gil- 
mer. There was a vain attempt to keep the dread- 
ful news from these ladies, but they knew it all too 
soon, and their terrible agony presented a heart- 
rending scene impossible to depict. 

Among the severely wounded (some of whom 
died from the effects thereof) were John Kissick 
and Chas. H. Robinson, of Philadelphia; Chas. 
Lewis, of Pennsylvania; James M. Green, of New 
York; William H. Taylor and John Traiso, of 
Boston ; John Potter and James H. Dunn, of 
Maine; William H. Cunning, of Burlington, New 
Jersey, and several others. 

The funeral obsequies of the distinguished dead 
took place at Washington on Saturday, March 2d, 
1844, the cortege moving in the following order : 
First, hearse containing remains of Secretary Up- 
shur, preceded by a large body of military; next, 
Secretary Gilmer, followed by Captain Kennon, 
Mr. Maxcy, and Mr. Gardiner, each hearse having 
a number of pall-bearers, and the remains of each 
followed by their respective relatives and friends. 
The procession was about a mile and a half in 
length, and with slow and solemn tread it wound 
its way to the Congressional burying-ground, amid 
the mournful tolling of bells and the distant 
booming of the minute-guns, while many buildings 
were deeply draped in suits of woe. Indeed, it 
was a sorry sight. 

Commander Frederick Engle in 1845 succeeded 
Captain Stockton in command of the Princeton, 
and early one morning in the summer of that year 
she steamed for the first time into the port of Vera 
Cruz, with sails snugly furled and yards all squared, 
the American flag flying at the peak, burning an- 
thracite coal, the smoke from her telescopic pipe 
(which scarcely peered above the bulwarks) was 
barely discernible ; the wind blowing at the time 
strong from the northward and westward caused 
her to careen slightly, making it appear as though 
she had struck the reef. There were lying at 
anchor in the harbor at the time, the United 
States sloop-of-war John Adams, Captain McClu- 
ney ; two brigs, French and Spanish ; and outside 
of these lay the British frigate Euridyce, Captain 
Elliot, who observing the supposed critical condi- 
tion of the vessel, sent an officer on board the 
John Adams to inform Captain McCluney that an 
American sailing-vessel had struck upon the reef. 





Much to his and the surprise of every other looker- 
on, before the officer returned with the information 
that it was the United States steam-propeller 
Princeton, he saw the then famous ship, without 
apparent cause, moving swiftly towards his vessel, 
and as she gracefully passed along they gave her a 
hearty salutation. 

After her expensive repairs in 1852 at Boston, 
she made a trial trip under Commander S. S. Lee, 
when her boilers proved a failure. After several 
alterations at Norfolk, another trial trip was made, 
under Commander F. Engle, with but little better 
success. In 1855 we find her attached to the 
Home Squadron; in 1856-57, in ordinary at Nor- 
folk ; and from the last-mentioned date until 1866 
she did duty as a receiving-ship at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, after which, a survey being held upon 
her, she was condemned and finally broken up. 

At the expiration of Captain Read’s command 
the ‘‘Register’’ for 1844 gives the following 
list of officers attached to the Yard: Captain 


George C. Read, Commandant; Commander, ~ 


Frederick Engle; Lieutenants, James P. Oellers, 
R. A. Jones, and John E. Bispham ; Thomas Dil- 
lard, Surgeon ; Chas, F. B. Guillou, Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon; Samuel Hambleton, Purser; Walter 
Colton, Chaplain; William H. Burns, Master’s 
Mate; Thomas Ryley, Gunner; Madison Whee- 
den, Sailmaker; Naval Constructor, John Len- 
thal: Marine Guard, Major Levi Twiggs, Com- 
manding, First Lieutenants, F. C. Hall and Addi- 
son Garland. On_ receiving-ship Experiment: 
Commander, Frederick Varnum; Lieutenants, 
Henry A. Steele, John A. Dahlgren, and Bernard 
J. Moeller. 


Remarks.—This very interesting series of papers 
is drawing rapidly to its close; we cannot but 
hope that our genial friend, the writer, will soon 
recover his health, which has been poor of late, 
and find himself able to favor us from time to time 
with equally excellent papers on as well-chosen a 
theme or themes. We have a series of ‘‘ Notes on 
the Progressive Deveiopments, Discoveries and In- 
ventions in Steam Navigation,’’ by Commodore 
George H. Preble, U.S.N; these will be appro- 
priately illustrated, and will be commenced upon 
the conclusion of the Navy Yard articles. That 
they will prove valuable and interesting is assured 
by the subject and by the high reputation of the 
author as an historical writer. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpocu. 


CHAPTER IV. THE RESCUE. 

In the meantime Elsie had been seeking for her 
parents all through the house, calling to them in 
a low voice as she went from room to room with 
a beating heart. Finding all in silence, and the 
very bed of her mother empty and cold, she was 
now certain that some enemy was abroad. Care- 
fully gliding, lest some spy might perceive her, 
she reached the rear of the dwelling, where was 
the hiding-place, or, as it was known in Dutch, 
the verborgenheid, which she entered and found 
the anxious Angelica waiting for her. 

“‘T am afraid,’’ said the anxious wife and 
mother, ‘‘ dat somewhat ill has taken place. De 
teeken vuur has been blazing below at Overpaugh’s 
all the nicht. De niggers heve all crept into bed, 
and den Rover snuffles around de barn yard as if 
he kent mair dan he spok.”’ 

Elsie did not give utterance to her own super- 


stitious fears about the dog, but turning aside her 
mother’s thoughts from her present fanciful notions 


she inquired into the reality. Where was her 
father, and who could have kindled the teeken 
vuur on their own hill? 








Angelica only answered with groans, for of that 
she was herself ignorant, and saw in the lighting | 
of the signal certain destruction. 

‘Mammy, lie you here and I will go to daddy. | 
Some friend is.at hand to aid, and more will be | 
here soon. No enemy would kindle the sehen | 
vuur. Lie still and trust.’’ 

The brave girl was giving encouragement when 
she needed strength herself, for the dark night 
and the wild road were sufficient to alarm an old | 
soldier or an old hunter; but it is questionable if 
either of them would have gone forth at mid-day | 
with more cheerfulness than she went out under 
the stars, since duty to her father demanded her 
presence. Now she thought of how she had dis- 
missed Teunis, whose company would have been 
a pleasure and a protection. It was too late to 
regret, so she set about the necessary apparel for 
such a journey as she must take. While engaged 
in this, her ear caught sounds of retreating foot- 
steps in the rear of the house, and on moving to 





that part she felt something fall at her feet. 
Vor ViI.—8. 


Groping in the dark, her hand touched a paper, 
which she knew must have been put there by some 
one out of the family, so carrying it to the most 
secluded corner of the house she lighted a candle 
and read : 
“ Fear whispers : 
“O night and shade, 
How are ye joined with hell in triple knot, 


Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin 
Alone and helpless.” 


“ Courage calls : 
“ Virtue may be assailed, 
But not enthralled: 
Surprised, but never hurt.” 


‘Strange man! Are you around, restless spirit? 
How I wish that I either knew more or less about 
you thanI do. I tremble for myself when near 
you, and yet you fascinate me with that eye at 
times; but, oh! it burns my cheek to meet it. 
Surely those eyes must be the furnaces of some 
smoldering fire on the brain. They have glowed 
so fora month past that they seemed more like 
the air holes in a coal pit, when the wind blows 
fierce at night, than the eyes of a human being. 
What terrible passion has made him now like a 
wild beast, roaming all night and watching all 
day? He could tell me something of what is 


| going on, but I dare not seek him, but guess. 


There is danger, but I may go on my errand. 
Why not speak it out ?”’ 

Crawling through a secret passage she reached 
the open ground, where, cautiously looking around 


_she gave out a sound like chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee, 


when Rover came to her side in a fondling manner 
which she returned gently. He said, as plainly 
as he could: ‘‘I am at your service ;’’ while she 
putting down her hands to his head, seized his 
jaws between her fingers, pressing them so that, 
if possible, they came more closely together. The 
dumb animal seemed to understand that he must 
be silent as well as speechless, for all through that 
night not a sound escaped from him. 

Elsie, swift as a deer, and now as fearless, urged 
her way under the starlight. Rover ahead, trot- 
ting with his tail up proudly, coming back now 
and then to receive the encouragement which his 
mistress never failed to bestow upon him, passing 
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her kind hand along his back; nor was it long 
before she reached the place of appointment on 
the South Mountain. On the same large, slanting 
rock, where her father had sat an hour before 
waiting for her, she leaned to rest herself. Rover 
had left her at this point, and though she called 
the secret chick-a-dee, she heard only the echo 
of her own voice, but not the reply of her father. 
She expected that Rover would in this way bring 
Growing impatient, she rose and 
took another position, where she saw for the first 
time the fires which blazed red and clear. In 
her present high excitement all her motions, 
mental, as well as of body, were rapid, so that it 
did not occupy her long in comprehending the 
whole, the moment she noticed the peculiar wig- 
wains and the different figures moving in the light. 
The bower in the centre was as yet a mystery 
which her keen spirit was not long in penetrating. 
She had come up close to the very place where 
her father was watching so intently, when that 
quarrel we have already recorded was commencing 
between the chief Indian and the Englishman, 
and seeing a figure standing between her and the 
light, she was not a moment in deciding it to be 


Taking hold of his arm 


them together. 


the one she was seeking. 
she whispered in his ear: 

‘«¢Ben’t vreest niet’’—be not afraid—for Martin 
trembled more than he had done at any previous 
part of the night; but soon recovering himself, he 
felt doubly strong, and was able, with his daughter 
by his side, to withstand any danger. 

‘‘Elshie, see you that poor crying lamishee,”’ 
were his first words, ‘‘in the hands, in the teeth 
of these wolven. A Tory’s dochter, maybe, but 
we must save her, with God’s help.’’ 

‘‘ Patience, daddy, we must wait the right 
time.’’ Here the heroic girl sighed and wished 
now for the strong hand of Teunis. 

The quarrel between Clifford and Kiskataam 
was becoming every moment fiercer and fiercer ; 
exciting not only the captive in the wigwam, but 
also Martin and his daughter, who, in their eager- 
ness, were unconsciously drawing nearer to the 
scene of action, till they stood behind the tree 
that grew at the very rear of the frail wigwam. 
They could have touched the captive, but their 
attention was absorbed in the conflict. Suddenly 
the Indian threw his tomahawk, aimed at the 
head of the lady, but which struck into the pine 
trunk behind her. Clifford, seizing him by the 


throat, gave Elsie time to say in Martin’s ear: 





**T will take the lady to the North Mountain. 
Stay here about till her enemies be turned the 
other way by you and Rover;’’ and with that 
counsel, she darted into the bower of bushes, and 
whispering, ‘‘ Be not afraid, let us escape,’’ and 
putting her arm through that of the prisoner, they 
were out in the darkness before the two combat- 
ants had risen to their feet. Indeed, so intent 
were they on revenge, that every other passion 
was swallowed up, and even the object which had 
cost them both such sleepless vigilance, was for 
the time forgotten. Rolling on the ground like 
fierce buffalo and panther, their eyes sent out 
flashes of deadly hate. Now it was the lithe 
muscle and the quick movements of the red man, 
that was gaining the ascendency; then it was the 
firm grip and main strength of his enemy. The 
natural cunning of the savage enabled him to 
wriggle out of the hold which kept him down; 
but he was no sooner up than Clifford’s knowledge 
of the wrestler’s art, placed him on his back. 

‘Yield ! you false villain,’’ were the first words 
of the enraged Englishman. He would have said 
traitor—but the word, as it had been uttered that 
night, burned on his brain. ‘‘ Yield! and leave 
this region, or by Heaven, I will toss you over 
the precipice to the wolves,” and he shook his 
victim with a force that showed his power. And 
it might have ended as he threatened, had not the 
artful Shandaagan yelled the whoop of his tribe ; 
which, taking Clifford by surprise, caused him to 
raise his head, when he discovered that his bird 
was either fallen or flown. The war-whoop rang 
again from both Indians, in the ears of the flying 
girls, causing the blood of the late captive to 
curdle in her veins. 

Clifford, when he saw that the lady was not 
standing where he had seen her a few moments 
before, feared that the tomahawk of the savage 
had done its work, and he ran in to lift her up; 
but not finding her, he rushed about like a mad- 
man, foaming out all kinds of avowals. His oaths 
of fidelity froze upon his tongue, and in a measure 
brought him to his senses, when he found that the 
wily Indian was also out of sight, and might come 
upon the lost treasure by himself. In the present 
state of affairs between them, no chance was left 
for him to have a share of the booty, and this 
maddened him all the more; but the sly Kiskataam 
now sure of his revenge and cooler in blood, had 
already made up his mind and was moving in a 
track of his own, which would have baffled the 
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intellect of a whole regiment of Englishmen, 
were they on the hills pursuing him. Noiselessly 
he crawled among the tangled brushwood, intend- 
ing to take a wide circuit, when this innocent 
Fawn must be entrapped. Her fear in the dark, 
her ignorance of these regions, and her inexpe- 
rience of all savage life, rendered her escape, as 
he thought, impossi:le. He was transported in 
spirit—first, in being revenged on Clifford ; and 
next, in having the lady to himself. 

‘*She shall grind the Indian’s corn. I will 
build her a wigwam by the Big Horn, on the 
island of the crooked Chemung. The squaws of 
the Great King will wonder after the Fawn,’’ and 
he smiled in bitter hate. ‘Big soldier shall 
whimper like a woman.”’ 

Here quietly the cunning savage lay down with 
his ear to the ground, as he had often done on 
the war path. As for Clifford, who had by this 
time lost all track of his company whatever, he 
was running through the woods alone, like one 
possessed of a devil. Shouting loudly, he called 
the name of the lady or of the Indians, as they 
came to his lips. 


‘¢A thousand pounds for the capture! I will 
swear to you, Miss Margaret. I pledge my word 
as a man of honor; by my sword as a soldier, 
only come back and you will be taken to New 


York or”’ Here again he would shout in ter- 
ror of himself. The meanest human being he ever 
saw would have been hailed by the proud-spirited 
man with a welcome, in preference to wild nature 
in all her magnificence. But he was there alone, 
and had neither God nor mankind to commune 
with him. 

As yet the two fugitives were out of the net of 
the fowler. Elsie knew the mountain paths as 
well as her pursuers, and had a place in her mind 
to which she was guiding her helpless charge. At 
the beginning, Margaret—the late captive—ran 
with a speed that surprised Elsie, but it soon was 
seen to be impossible for her to proceed far without 
help, and that of more aid than one of her sex 
could afford her. - They both sat down on a fallen 
tree, unable to articulate through their exertion, 
when the sound of their pursuer’s voice rose again 
on their ear and seemed to be coming toward 
them, here Elsie took hold of the lady’s arm, and 
found, to her terror, that she had fainted and was 
falling on the ground. Now was the time for the 
fearless heart to rise above all enemies. Taking 





the light creature in her arms, she lifted her up, 
and was carrying her onward, when she heard the 
rustling of the branches behind her. Standing 
still as the stump she leaned on, hoping that the 
enemy might miss her and pass on, what was her 
astonishment when the words of the Dominie’s 
last Sunday’s text were pronounced quietly and 
softly, ‘‘Ik zal gaen hesen in de micht of de Lord’’ 
—I will go in the strength of the Lord. 

‘“*Oh, Teunis Roe!’’ were the words of the 
startled Elsie as she fell against his manly breast. 
‘* You never were more welcome,’’ she whispered, 
drawing herself back abruptly. 

Teunis had found his way into the house of 
Martin, and by calling out and knocking around 
succeeded in bringing Angelica to him. In him 
she always had confidence, so that it was not 
difficult to find out the destination of Elsie. He 
ran with an eagerness which proved him to be in 
earnest. Yet*he failed to reach the rendezvous in 
time to aid in the escape, though from a short 
distance he saw father and daughter counselling 
behind the tree. Afraid to meet the old Whig, 
he stood back viewing the struggle on the rock, 
and the rescue of the lady, by Elsie. He then 
lost all track of them, and but for the fainting 
of the lady could not have found them at all. 

Between these two guardians the late captive 
was carried to a cave, known to the hunters of 
the mountains, where a soft bed was spread for 
her, of the leaves which lay around thick and dry, 
yielding a not unpleasant fragrance to the wearied 
sleeper, who lay as yet unconscious of the safety 
of her retreat. From her starting and muttering, 
it was evident that her dreams were of being 
pursued and of falling into the hands of her 
persecutors. 


CHAPTER V.—DOUBTING CASTLE—GIANT DESPAIR. 

SHANDAAGAN had heard Elsie giving the sound 
of the chick-a-dee, and immediately guessed the 
cause. The stern old Boerman of Hoogenhuisen 
was more dreaded than any one else on the moun- 
tain-side ; and this Indian had been all the pre- 
vious day skulking around the place as a spy; but 
knowing the vigilant character of the daughter of 
the settler, he readily concluded she was on the 
hills. When the chick-a-dee was heard he gave an 
involuntary ugh! for the mystery of Rover’s leav- 
ing him in the early part of the night was solved 
to his dull mind. The Boerman was on the hills 
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himself, and that accounted for the restlessness 
ofthe animal, and his haste to get away. As we 
have hinted, he was no stranger about the farm- 
house. From his boyhood he had been accustomed 
to stop there on his way to and from the east, 
* passing through Stony Clove, on the road to his 
native lodge. Elsie had not only become an ac- 
quaintance, but also-an object of interest. She 
was a nature to deal kindly with all, but was sure 
to show her superior nature toward intruders ; so 
that when the deceit of the Indians discovered 
itself in anything, it meta rebuff, unpleasant to a 
malicious nature like Shandaagan’s. It was, there- 
fore, as much to gratify himself as to serve Kiska- 
taam, that he entered so heartily into this enter- 
prise. Revenge for some supposed insult put upon 
him by Martin, years ago, and a secret human 
liking that he had for the company of Martin’s 
daughter—of whom he was afraid, but never could 
pass by—fascinated him whenever she choose to 
keep him on his way. It was not love, it was not 
hate, it was infatuation, that brought him wher- 
ever she was; though latterly she would have seen 
one of the devil’s imps sooner, of her own choice, 
than his black shadow. 

And if we can suppose one of these same imps 
as full of malice as they are said to be, with three 
objects near him, and he uncertain as to which he 
should venture upon first, we can have some idea 
of this low Indian, with fear of his chief, malice 
toward Martin, and his undefinable liking for 
Elsie. The first of the three, at any time pre- 
sented to his senses, would have had the victory. 
In this state he was wandering through the brush, 
sometimes creeping like the snake; and then, as 
he thought upon his chances of success, he lifted 
his head high enough to look around. He was 
well pleased to see the quarrel begin between the 
two leaders. It was to hima matter of delight ; 
so much so, that he inwardly hoped both would 
be killed, and then he would make his own bar- 
gain with the captive. Watching the progress of 
the combat so intently, he forgot all other things, 
nor was he aroused from his intentness till he 
heard the fearful alarm of the two combatants, 
now separated so strangely. He soon understood 
the cause. Thesame sound had raised up Martin 
to his full height, within a few rods before him, 
and now revenge gained the mastery ; for, coming 
softly behind the Dutchman, who was intently 
watching the movements of the two captains, lest 





they should get upon the track of Elsie and her 
charge, he had lifted Peg to her proper position, 
when he was seized by the strong arm of Shan- 
daagan, and bound in an instant above the elbows, 
and thrown upon his back, with the muzzle of his 
piece pointing to his ear. 

The astonished and grieved man gave a slight 
groan. A thousand daggers passed into his body 
would have been less felt than were the agonies of 
his spirit. His country, Elsie, Angelica, and the 
poor captive Fawn, all came up before him ere his 
own sad captivity was thought of. But he was not 
devoid of that power of endurance which is: found 
in noble natures, allied to true courage, and in his 
own way he expressed it, ‘‘ Uw while seschide’’— 
thy will be done. 

‘The Hedgehog is smooth and tied,’’ was the 
significant sneer of the Indian, as he gave a quiet 
chuckle in his throat, which indicated more plea- 
sure than the loudest shout of triumph from a 
white man ; ‘‘ the Hedgehog must creek fast.’’ 

This hint was accompanied by a touch of the 
muzzle of old Peg, which Martin knew well was 
irresistible, no matter in whose hands she was 
held. Her word was law. 

‘¢ Where do you mean me to go, you cowardly 
redskin? Have I not fed you? has not Anshela 
clothed you? and has not Elsie picked the thorns 
out of your feet, when you could not move? and 
now you bid me walk after you have tied my arms 
with these deer-skin strings. Let me go about my 
own business, and be off with you to your miser- 
able hut among the ice-beds.’’ 

The red man never gave a sign to all this out- 
burst, which intimated the least feeling, except at 
the recollection of Elsie’s taking the thorns from 
his feet. He moved from leaning on the one foot 
to the other, as if pain or pleasure was seeking the 
topmost scale; all his reply was, ‘* The Hedge- 
hog must wait till Brandt comes.”’ 

This was the same as if the sentence of death 
had been pronounced upon him ; for the name of 
that great Mohawk had spread terror through the 
whole western country, from the Hudson to Fort 
Niagara. The Dutchman groaned in his spirit, and 
was troubled; but after a moment’s prayer he 
recovered himself, and whispered, ‘‘ 1k hen bereid 
niet allen gebonden te worden maar ook te 
sterven’’—I am ready not only to be bound but 
also to die. His chief sorrow was that he should 
be absent from his post, at this time when he knew 
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that so many were depending upon his vigilance 
in lighting the teeken vuur—the watch-fire above 
his own dwelling; but to his great relief, as he 
chanced to pass along to his appointed prison, he 
cast his eye down toward his home, and saw that 
all was blazing ; he would have clapped his hands 
in rapture at the sight, but was quickly reminded 
of his helpless condition by his not being able to 
bring them together. He satisfied himself by 
quietly repeating in Dutch, ‘‘ Ik word nu tot een 
plengoffered geofferred’’—I am now ready to be 
offered. 

Martin was a pious man, and knew his Bible 
better than any other book ; quoting its sayings, 
always with much point, when either sunk in dis- 
tress or rapt in enthusiam. He felt stronger 
through seeing the watch-fire blazing, and when 
he reached the stream, he bent down for a drink, 
for which he seemed so grateful that the Indian 
thought he must have read some sign in the flame, 
which white men can only understand, Martin 
was repeating to himself what gave him courage 
even now, ‘*‘ Zyn nect Abana, en Pherphar, de 
revieren van Damascus, betters dan alle waterin 
Israels.’’ 

It was evident to Martin by the time they had 
gone a short mile to the westward, that Shan- 
daagan was wavering in his purpose, and that some 
other object was beginning to arrest his attention. 
Hoping, therefore, to turn this vacillation to his 
own account, he tried to lead the wily savage into 
conversation, so that if possible he might obtain a 
cue to his intentions. 

‘<The Wildcat has been a long journey with the 
Panther since the sun rose. Wildcat must be tired 
and weary afoot, going through briers an«l thorns. 
The Wildcat will soon rest and wait for the great 
Mohawk.”’ 

These different objects were presented purposely 
to confuse the mind of the Indian, for Martin un- 
derstood his uncertain character, and hoped to 
have his mind diverted from himself. But revenge, 
for the present, was the ruling passion, and he had 
his victim in his own hands. At the same time he 
felt that he had made a great sacrifice in losing 
sight of Elsie and the captive, and resolved to 
secure the father, trusting to his hunter’s skill to 
find out the daughter before morning, through the 
help of Rover, who was now trotting on before 
them, to the great mortification of the prisoner, 
who seemed to read the thoughts of his captor. 





‘*The Hedgehog must lie down there till the 
second moon rises,’’ said the dogged Indian, as 
he pointed down to the foot of the ravine, where 
Martin knew full well were the highest falls on the 
mountain, over which he inwardly suspected it was 
the Indian’s intention to cast him, where he would 
be dashed in pieces. Roused by fear and indigna- 
tion, he determined to resist, and make at least 
one effort for his life. He was hesitating, as he 
felt the muzzle of his own gun pressed against his 
back, when turning suddenly, he seized Peg, and 
would have wrenched her out of his captor’s 
hands but for the binding on his arms. The 
struggle was unequal, and he had to yield. His 
last chance was past. The wily and cruel savage 
could not be caught again off his guard. The 
prisoner still hoping, descended into the gorge, 
stepping on to the rock over which the stream was 
pouring, and there he felt it was but a step between 
him and death. Shandaagen made his captive sit 
down on the rock, under a young sapling that he 
liad been surveying with his eye. He pointed the 
gun to the breast of the Dutchman, in a threaten- 
ing manner not to be misunderstood. Then bend- 
ing the birch back from the edge of the fall, he 
placed a stone upon it, just sufficient to keep it 
down. On the trunk of the tree he tied tough 
thongs, cut from a green skin, which he, without 
warning, attached to the body of Martin. A few 
moments completed his work. 

‘* Shoot me, you false geveinsde’’—hypocrite— 
was Martin’s fierce expression when the manner in 
which he was bound was pain to him. 

The Indian had no such intention ; but putting 
parched corn within the reach of his victim to 
preserve him alive till some future time, he pro- 
ceeded to smoke the fragrant weed of Virginia, 
sitting near enough to his prisoner that he might 
inhale its influence, and thus tormenting him as 
much as possible. 

‘* Shandaagan,’’ said Martin, in a tone of peti- 
tion, and yet of superiority, ‘‘ unbind these strings, 
and tell me what you want. Is it Milldoleors ? 
You can have them. Come to Hoogenhuisen 
when the sun rises.’’ 

The revengeful savage shook his head ; he had 
made other calculations. He loved a sweeter 
morsel. Lighting his pipe again, he put it to the 
mouth of Martin, who instinctively began to puff 
away as if the old clock stood ticking at his elbow 
in the corner. 
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‘**The Wildcat will return,’’ was the brief reply 
of the Indian, as he walked away, not deigning to 
look once behind him. His thoughts had gone 
back to Martin’s daughter, and with Rover’s help, 
he was sure of finding her; and with her, the 
English lady. By these means he would secure 
both the favor of Kiskataam and the reward of 

‘lifford. He could make a bargain with all for 
himself; more especially as the onslaught of 
Brandt would furnish him with the means of es- 
cape, should he become entangled. 

We must leave Martin to his solitary reflection, 
as the Indian pursued his way. He had put in one 
humbling petition as his captor moved off; ‘* Shan- 
daagan will not hurt the squaws at Hoo;enhuisen ?”’ 
He looked up for an answer, but the bronze face 
of the redskin was imperturbably fixed. 

‘* Let the Hedgehog sleep,’’ was all he heard. 
The bitterest of the parting moment was to have 
Rover, when the Indian drew him away, whine 
round him, and even lick his lips. But a kick from 
the red man made him follow, leaving the discon- 
solate master without a single earthly friend within 
call. Death by falling over the precipice was cer- 
tain, the instant that the thongs were cut away ; 


and they must be cut asunder to let him go free. 
He had nothing before him now but to wait for 
day, and hope for relief. 

The Indian in the meantime pursued his return 
to the pine orchard, where the capturing party 


would be waiting for his report. They knew that 
he had gone on the pursuit, and he must say some- 
thing. He determined to affect ignorance of what 
he really knew concerning Elsie. He found Clif- 
ford alone ; so walking right to the camp he cast a 
curious glance into the bower as he passed, and 
just as he thought himself discovered by Clifford, 
his eyes dilated sufficiently to express surprise at 
the place being vacant. The Englishman was 
standing out on the verge of the rock, as near to 
the edge as it was possible for him to stand, as if he 
watched the approach of something that was at 
hand. He gave a quick start as Shandaagan came 
up to him, saying: 

‘* They call you Wildcat ; your steps are as soft 
and sly as that animal’s. Where have you been 
hunting all night? Have you seen aught of our 
Fawn ?”’ he was going to say, but he checked him- 
self, and said: ‘* Our friends from above? Any- 
thing of Brandt ?’’ 

**The Dutchmen have kindled their fire on the 





hills ;’’ and pointing with his finger to the river, 
he said, ‘‘ their fiery tongues are crying back to 
the mountains.”’ 

‘*Oh, you mean to say that the whole country 
is alarmed ; well, I suppose that must be the case, 
from all the signs of the times. Have you met 
any of our scouts? or have you seen the’’— 

And with that, he pointed with his finger to the 
empty bower. 

Shandaagan shook his head, and said, softly, for 
he wished to keep in favor with Clifford, and yet 
elude his questions, ‘* Wildcat cannot catch 
Fawn.”’ 

‘* No, but Wildcat could hunt for Fawn, and 
then,’’ holding out a purse through which the coin 
glittered, he said, coaxingly, ‘‘that shall be the 
reward for bringing her in to-day or to-morrow.” 

This was just what the Indian was seeking—the 
commission of search; and if Kiskataam would 
join the Englishman in the wish, he would begin 
immediately. He was listening with eager ear for 
that wily chief, whom he knew could not be far 
off; when, all at once, he appeared, as if he had 
risen out of the ground. He had heard the sinis- 
ter tones of Clifford, and soon saw Wildcat, and 
came to prevent a conspiracy which he suspected 
already. He was sure that the Englishman could 
never find out his captives without help; and now 
the only help he could find was on hand ; his best 
way of preventing a combination against himself, 
was to enter into the fellowship, and be one of the 
leaders. He could act for himself none the less. 
He hoped to control the movements and skill of 
his brother Indian, and thus leave the Englishman 
at fault. So, assuming a bland look, he came for- 
ward as if nothing had happened to disturb the 
equanimity of the night ; sat down at the fire and 
prepared his pipe, pointing at the same time to 
the slain deer. Shandaagan understood the move- 
ment, and proceeded to cut off choice collops for 
their breakfast, which he put with care upon the 
red coals, now in a fine condition for broiling that 
tender meat. In half an hour all the three were 
in the best possible temper of mind. . Clifford had 
a flask of brandy, which had the usual effect of 
exhilarating the spirits and drowning all care. 


CHAPTER VI. THE EYELIDS OF THE MORNING. 

Day had dawned upon the east, before the fugi- 
tive lady and her deliverer had risen from their 
couch. Teunis had undertaken to watch while 
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they slept, and faithfully did he fulfill his trust ; 
and though urged by Elsie, in softer tones than 
she would have given forth at another time, he 
remained alert and vigilant still, by their side. 
They all three stood behind a jutting crag on a 
higher shoulder of the Kaatsbergs than that flat 
rock on which the lady Margaret had been rescued 
on the previous night. She had already learned 
that they were her friends. Indeed, her confi- 
dence in them was entire on the instant they had 
found a resting-place, free from alarm. They had 
done all that any human beings could have done 
to quiet her agitation and induce her to fall asleep. 
She called them her guardian angels, sent in 
answer to her mother’s prayers ; and, though she 
started in her dreams several times, still, as Teunis 
reported, she seemed to sleep soundly for two 
hours, when she opened her eyes in suprise, but 
not in alarm. 

** Delightful vision I have had !’’ were her first 
words. ‘‘ I was on board the ship once more, and 
my mother rocked me in my little hammock, sing- 
ing the old lullaby, ‘ Hush, my dear, lie still and 
slumber !’ What do you think, Elsie, for so you 
say I must call you, is that such a dream as fore- 
bodes good ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my lady, all dreams in which a good 
Providence is seen are of the right kind. Our 
Dominie tells us in his preaching, that the angels 
are ‘allen gedienstege geesten, die tot dienst 
uitgezonden worden om degenen wil, die de zalig- 
heid beérnen zullen.’ But I forget myself; you 
do not understand our tongue—it means that the 
angels are servants to the pure-hearted, and no 
doubt but our Heavenly Father has sent these 
holy spirits to your pillow, my dear lady, this 
night.”’ 

‘‘Call me Margaret, if you will,’’ said the 
pleased and bright, blue-eyed damsel, already re- 
covering from the effects of her horrid captivity. 
‘* Tell me, if you please, what your parish priest 
says about those good things, for he must be a 
good man, since you are so kind,’’ 

‘‘Not our priest, Miss Margaret, but our Do- 
minie—our minister; it is true he is one of the 
good men whom we love to hear speak, and you 
would love him too, were he here just now, look- 
ing out on that rising light. See where the dawn 
is just peering out above those hills far out yonder. 
It is but a narrow border, yet watch, and see how 
it will spread.’’ 





‘* Yes, I cannot help looking, and it reminds me 
of that beautiful Psalm that says, ‘I will watch for 
the eyelids of the morning ;’ for see how like that 
is to the opening lids of a child, when it looks up 
for its mother. But I wish I had not thought of 
the word mother just now; as I look upon that 
scene, it seems as if it is selfishness not to forget 
everything else.’’ 

**This is no place for despair, fair lady,’’ said 
Teunis, who hesitatingly took part in the conver- 
sation. ‘‘There are hundreds of good friends 
below who will risk their lives for you. Rest must 
be taken here to-day, and I will go down to pre- 
pare the means of deliverance.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks, oh, a thousand thanks to you, and a 
rich reward awaits you. My father will give up 
all he is worth for his daughter. We are a happy 
family, when together. But oh, how miserable 
that cabin is at this moment !”’ 

‘Look up, my lady,’ said Teunis, for he was 
becoming bolder, as he saw the sad state in which 
the poor exile was. ‘‘ Look up; see, there is hope 
for you. The dawn gets brighter; now wait and 
watch till the sun springs out of his bed.’’ 

**Glorious! glorious king of day rejoicing in 
the east! never did I see thee before. No marvel, 
though the heathen fell prone at sight of thee. I 
shall not think of myself here amidst such majesty. 
Not a cloud up there except these two in the very 
zenith. Sparkling golden studs growing pale; 
and that azure! was ever aught so pure over this 
world before !’’ 

Teunis, who felt a personal pride in the scene, 
and who considered himself bound in honor to 
uphold its reputation over all the world beside, 
stood ready to show off all the great points of 
sublimity; and Elsie, equally interested, well 
knew the features of beauty, so that between the 
two the English maiden was likely to be well in- 
structed in mountain panoramics. 

*¢ See the sun, how he rises like a great captain, 
surmounted by a helmet of gold,’’ said the young 
man. ‘* Don’t wink, lest you lose a single ray.’’ 

‘¢Oh, God !’’ said the enraptured girl, ‘* what 
must THou be thyself, since thy servant is so 
bright and beautiful ?”’ 

Elsie was muttering to herself a Psalm in the 
Holland tongue—‘‘ Gy kept voor maels de ae’rade 
gegrondet, ende de keenelen zen tiwerk uwer 
handen.”’ 

‘* What is that you sing?’’ said the lady; ‘tell 
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it tome in English; it must be good, for it makes 
your face shine.”’ 

‘*T am saying what you know to be true, per- 
haps, at this hour more than you ever thought 
before. ‘Of old thou hast laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands.’ But, Miss Margaret, you must look below, 
as well as upward, if you would see all the sub- 
limity of this scene.”’ 

And with that the stranger looked down, ex- 
claiming in amazement, ‘‘ The ocean, the sea, the 
sea!’’ An infinite mass of vapor lay so thick upon 
the valley that it seemed more like the rolling 
waves than a cloud of mist. ‘‘ And is it possible 
that we are not on the seashore? Hark! I think 
I hear the surge as it breaks against the rocks! 
But no, we are on the mountain, as I know full 
well from the journey of yesterday. Tell me if it 
be possible that people do live and breathe down 
there in that awful gulf?”’ 

‘© Yes,’’ was Elsie’s reply; ‘‘ thousands are at 
this hour asleep. No marvel they should have 
heavy dreams, compared with those we have had 
up here in this blue ether. See how high the sun 
has bounded already on his journcy ; not a star to 
be seen now. Yes, there is one, the ddnkende 
morgenstar.”” 

‘* You mean the morning star. May I take that 
as the sign of deliverance? I would not pray to 
that orb, but to Him who said, ‘I am the bright 
and morning star.’ Be thou that so to me, O 
Saviour of men ;’’ and the poor, feeble girl was 
again turning to thoughts of herself, when Teunis 
called out to see how the whole earth was in mo- 
tion below. 

Grand and terrible was the scene; even these 
two natives, who had frequently looked on the like 
before, held their breath when the huge masses 
divided and turned, as icebergs are seen to sink 
and rise when some change takes place in their 
weight. Then, as if relieved from their anchor- 
age, they made a sudden plunge, which sent the 
waves far out to the verge of the expanse. It 
would have been some relief had there been the 
least noise, but the silence to the ear when there 
was such agitation to the sight, reminded one of 
what we have read of the gulf which divides time 
from eternity—neither life nor death. 

‘‘T have read somewhere of the North Seas,”’ 
said the most intelligent of the spectators, ‘of 
the hummocks of snow and ice which move 





through these death-like seas, and where the sky 
is like living crystal. See that mountain there, 
rising up as if giants were beneath it lifting it. 
Have you not read, young man, of the gods piling 
mountains ?”’ 

‘**T know nothing of such: books,”’ said Teunis. 
‘¢ There is one passage that exactly expresses my 
mind, where it describes the clouds as the dust 
of the Almighty’s feet.’’ 

**You are right,’’ said Margaret; ‘‘no book 
can furnish us with words fit to express our ideas 
of nature equal to the one you quote from, and 
yet I have read in other pages descriptions which 
at this moment come up to the pictures passing 
before us. See there, that moving tower, pur- 
suing the one still vaster that swells upward and 
onward. I can imagine the great warriors of 
antiquity on it, roused up in their ancient armor, 
bent upon a great expedition, obeying the voice 
of the leader. But the trumpets are silent.’’ 

‘¢ The sun is their only leader at this moment,” 
said Teunis. ‘‘He is drawing them after him. 
Till he appeared all was quiet, but you have 
observed that from the instant he showed his face 
there has been a great and general commotion.”” 

‘* He is like a strong man,”’ said Elsie, ‘‘ going 
forth to run his race ;’’ for she was anxious to give 
as much moral influence to the conversation as 
might strengthen her new friend for her day’s 
work; and so pointing with her hand to one of 
the figures which appeared on the clouds below, 
she asked of her companions if that did not 
‘seem like what they had conceived of the angel 
who would put his foot upon the sea and upon the 
land, lifting his hand to heaven ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and we standing up high, as we do now, 
seeing the rising dead. These misty shapes make 
me feel awful, even at this moment. Shall we be 
able,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘to see the dwellings in 
the valley when the mist is gone? I almost think 
these must be their shadows, grown huge, that are 
lifted up !’’ 

These observations were disjointed and inter- 
jectional, followed by pauses which showed that 
the spectators were full of thoughts that partook 
more of the spiritual than of the earthly. _ It was 
reverie uttered at intervals; musings which ele- 
vated the soul into that fellowship with spiritual 
existences, afterward to be remembered with calm 
delight. The sight recalled to the more highly 
educated of the three some of those images which 
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till then had lain sleeping in her memory, and | 


half whispering, she repeated to herself those fine 
lines of the greatest of uninspired sacred poets : 


** There is a cave within the mount of God, 
Fast by the throne, where light and darkness 
In perpetual rounds lodge-and dislodge 
By turns, which make through heaven 
Grateful vicissitude like day and night ; 
Light issues forth, and at the other door 
Obsequious darkness enters; but now goes 
Forth the morn’ arrayed in gold empyreal.” 


‘‘ There! there! is the earth at last !’’ shouted 
out the enraptured Teunis. ‘I have never seen 
it as we see it now, but I think on the sailor 
crying from the mast-head, land! land!’’ 

‘‘T never see it,’’ said Elsie, ‘* but I think on 
the morning stars, shouting for joy when the dry 
land appeared at creation. Is it not beautiful, 
Miss Margaret ?”’ 

‘‘It is; but what is that we see, like a white 
line, passing through the whole, as far as we can 
look, north and south?”’ 

“Let the lady find out herself without our 
help,’’ said Teunis; ‘‘ watch and you will see ;’’ 
and the young Dutchman, full of honest feeling, 
looked from the face of the eager spectator to the 
object she gazed upon, and back again. 

‘‘The river! the river!’’ said the enraptured 
gazer. ‘* The famous Hudson, where the Indian 
canoes once swam as lightly as the swan, till the 
enterprising Hendrick Hudson came and sailed 
up as faras Albany. He says he ‘saw very high 
mountains on the west of him, and very old men 
on the banks.’ How high we must be, for it 
seems but a narrow stream. Alas! I ought to 
know it well, after what I have endured near it 
since I left the ship. The ship! yes, oh, the ship 
must be seen from this height. I think I see it 
lying close by the shore, there waiting for me. 
Look, dear Elsie, and tell me if that be not the 
broad pennon of St. George that we see yonder.’’ 

“IT am afraid not,” said the mountain girl. 
“There are too many clouds floating there yet 
to allow us to see any vessel from this distance. 
See these shadows how they pass and repass all 
along the river, so silently, and, I was going to 
say, so solemnly. They always picture to my 
mind the valley of death, where they say spirits 
are moving before the eyes of the dying.’’ 

“*Tt is indeed,’’ said Margaret, ‘*a scene that 
might well impress awe upon the superstitious. A 





Greek could imagine that river to be the dark 
Styx, and these the ghosts of heroes crossing in 
Charon’s boat. See how large everything seems, 
and how far they move from us whenever a larger 
cloud comes over. I wish that veil would clear 
away. I long to look down into the eyes of the 
sleepers.”” 

‘*Lady Margaret,’’ interrupted Teunis, ‘‘it is 
time for me to leave. ‘Ihere is soon to be bloody 
work below ; and I must be there to act my part. 
You will be as well taken care of as if I were 
present.’’ 

This was said as a word of encouragement ; for 
the speaker perceived that fear was overcoming 
the unhappy girl, and that his presence was 
becoming necessary to her comfort, as she had 
not yet learned to confide in one of her own sex. 
‘¢The troubles below,’’ continued he, ‘will 
divert the attention of your pursuer from you. 
After a few days, we will find means of taking 
you to your friends. In the meantime, Elsie, 
keep away from the ekutes; for these wily red- 
skins can tell a woman from an owl in the dark, 
and give them but a glimpse of your bright hair, 
dangling in the sunshine, and a bullet shall be 
sent to you that will bring you down. Then, 
what shall I say to Martin Schuyler ?’’ 

**Oh, you can say that the Tories have run 
away with Elsie,’’ was the sly answer of the 
Boerman’s daughter. ‘Go, as we planned it 
already, and be sure and bring some ole-cakes and 
cheese, and a bottle of milk, and—a word more,”’ 
after he had gone a few steps, she running down 
the hill till she came close up to him, ‘‘Go in 
and ccmfort mammy, as you pass. Tell her good 
news ; the best you can frame. And’’— 

‘© And what, dearest Elsie? One word more, 
and let that be Hope. You know how some 
words put life into the feet of the runner, and 
the Dominie says, ‘want wij zijn in hope zalig 
geworden.’”’ 

‘*Yes, Teunis, ‘we are saved by hope,’ but 
that means for another life. We have something 
else to think of than the present world, in these 
sad times, but if’’—And the damsel paused and 
sighed, and then looking up, said, ‘* Go, Teunis, 
and my prayers shall go with you.”’ 

‘* And your word, Elsie, is hope ?’’ 

‘* Hope, then,’’ said the modest maiden as she 
returned to her charge; feeling all the burden of 
her responsibility, now that she was left alone 
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with the feeble thing that she had dared to rescue | 
as a bird out of the hand of the fowler. 

Both of the young women felt lonely, and | 
something like terror crept over them as they were | 
watching the movements of their departing com- 
panion, which they could not long discern, as it was 
not for the safety of either party that he should 
let himself be seen from above. So Elsie, who | 
was the strongest in mind and in body, as well as 
larger in experience, turned the attention of her 
ward, as soon as possible, to other objects than 
herself. She had already got the key to her 
natural character—a wrapt enthusiasm for nature | 
—and she wisely used that for her own benefit. 

‘Here we are, then, upon the high hills, and 
how small we look to ourselves when we turn our 
thoughts upon our frail forms. Do they have as 
high mountains in your country, Miss Margaret ?’’ 

‘* No, Elsie, we have not any lofty mountains,’’ 
said her sorrowful companion, who was making 
an effort to overcome her feelings, as she guessed 
the kind design of her comforter. ‘*The moun- 


tains of England are not so high as these, but I 
have seen the Alps, which are much higher than 
these Kaatsbergs; and I am reminded by the 


scene of this morning, of similar grandeur, and 
my thoughts run to friends who were there with 
me, and I am afraid that I shall make but a poor 
follower of yours to-day. I have seen the day 
when I could have wished myself an eagle, that I 
might perch on that highest point; but now I 
could crawl on the lowest part of the ground. 
Trouble humbles the proud heart, dearest Elsie.’’ 

**Oh, yes, lady. So I have heard our good 
Dominie say, and he has been on those high 
mountains you speak of in bis youth. And some- 
times in these days of trouble, he will break out 
in great raptures, and sing in the words of the 
good book, so that we all feel quite strong, and 
ready for any trial. ~ wish you could but under- 
stand Dutch.’’ 

“Say it to me, if you please, though I do not 
understand it, your voice will direct my mind 
away from myself to the Good Being, who only 
can deliver me now.”’ 

** That is true, and the words are comforting, 
and always cheer me, as you may be sustained if 
you could but understand them, but I will try and 
give you their meaning: O myne duve synde in 
de kloven der steenrotsen, in’t verborgen, eener 





steiler plaetse toond my uwe stemme hooren want 


uwe stemme is zoet en uwe gadaente is lieffelyk. 
Now I wish I could give you the English of that ; 
but it is about a dove in the cloves of the moun- 
tains, in the secret places of the stairs; and then 
it says’’— 

**Oh, I can tell you the other part: ‘Let me 
see thy face, let me hear thy voice; for sweet is 
thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.’ ”’ 

‘¢ There now, I have often heard these beautiful 
words,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ but never till now 
have I seen their beauty, and their promise of 
deliverance to myself. Here I am, a weak dove 
on these high hills, but I cannot fly. Those who 
love me are far from me. O! God, let me see thy 
face in these secret places. Let these mountains 
whereon thy feet shall come, be as the stairs of 
thy palace, that I may be delivered. Surely, dear 
Elsie, these words were sent to your lips by the 
Good Spirit, for. me. Let me hear more of 
them.”’ 

‘*We have spoken enough of these fine words 
young lady, it is time for us to do something to 
provide against coming danger.’’ Azd with that, 
the two young women, like sisters, moved on, 
where the strongest led the weakest by the hand, 
as a mother leads a child. So helpless was the 
late captive, and so easily would she have been 
again ensnared, but for the prudence and love of 
her guardian. 


CHAPTER VII, REVENGE IS SWEET. 

Tuis was a busy day for the young Dutchman. 
Like all his race, he was slow to move, but once 
under way, he was like one of those arks to be 
seen on the Scheldt, which nothing can stop in 
the current. Now being wakened up, his duty 
was becoming more evident. The country stood 
out in its size and importance more than ever, 
and like an arch into which they were just pressing 
the keystone, he heard a cheerful call of Elsie, 
saying the more you put on me, the more can be 
borne. He grew stronger, and more decided at 
every step, for his mind and conscience were alike 
in action. 

‘*T owe a debt of gratitude to my father;’’ there 
are other persons in the world he would have said 
but he remembered the uncertainty of his con- 
dition at the moment, and he hesitated to say the 
words *‘ Elsie and country.”’ 

‘‘ Country,”’ thought he, ‘‘ what have I done to 
merit a country ; standing like a great goose, as I 
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have been, first on one foot then on another, as I 
felt it hot or cold, or was tired. I must stand on 
my two feet if I deserve the name of a man, and 
the love of Elsie. She is not the girl to favor a 
goose ;’’ and the slow intellect of the meditator 
smiled at his own wit. Like all honest men, he 
was trying to satisfy his conscience first, and then 
he hoped to pursue his own interest the more 
successfully. That was after all paramount. His 
conscience was on the side of the country, and it 
was all the easier for him to work in his new 
harness, since his heart was there, because Flsie 
was also there, and it only required a small force 
in addition to place himself wholly there. At 
the present moment he must work prudently; but 
he would do his duty, and not flinch to-day. 

“<I ought first to go to Hoogenhuisen and see 
how Acshela gets on, for I am afraid all is not 
right there in the absence of both Martin and 
Elsie, but then I have been so long from home, 
they will suspect me in these suspicious days 
unless I show my face; and daddy will miss Grey 
more than myself, for it is past the time of his 
feeding him, and now, when I think of it, the 
poor animal has stood all night tied to that tree. 


There he is whinnying just now that he hears my 
step.”” 

By this time he had reached the foot of the hill, 
and was astride of his good nag, that was not 


unwilling to receive his burden. Perhaps had the 
animal shown the least inclination to go up to 
Hoogenhuisen, where he had been so often, and 
where he had been fed with many a good mess of 
oats, the man would not have checked the rein; 
but he trotted freely down the way to kis own 
stable, the master saying to himself, ‘‘ well, go; I 
shall find out the state of things below, and be 
all the better prepared to elude these redskins, 
whether led by Brandt or Kiskataam ; for Brandt, 
after all, is at the bottom of this game, though 
the mountain chief seems to be playing the main 
part up here just now. The lady, in some mys- 
terious way, has been taken by the Tories, for 
some Tory purpose. Why she should be of their 
own blood is more than my dull head can see 
through. Elsie says she can understand the rea- 
son, but I cannot; and no matter. It is our duty 
to deliver her ; be she of the Whig or of the Tory 
race, I will fight on her side.”’ 

With such reflections in his mind, new to him- 
self, and therefore more oppressive to his breast, 





he came within sight of his home, that lay, like 
most of the houses of the early settlers from Hol- 
land, ina hollow between two of the low hills 
that lie at the foot of the Kaatsbergs. The moun- 
tain stream ran through the meadow before the 
wealthy Boerman’s door, surrounded as that was 
with trees of the forest, which had never been 
cleared away; or had come up a second growth 
since his grandfather took up his abode there. It 
was a rich farm, and had been one of those spots 
on which the aborigines had raised their ‘maize, 
their beans, and their pompkins.’? Some of the 
ancient apple and plum trees, which came from 
no one can tell where, were now yielding their 
fruit to the hands of another race. 

Teunis was met at the foot of the hill, as he 
was passing through a bunch of pines, by an old 
negro wench, whom they all called mammy, who 
stood up in the road and stopped him, by holding 
up her finger in a warning attitude; which he, in 
his present state of mind, was unable to despise ; 
though he did his best, by trying to pass her with 
a ‘*Good morning, mammy; what brings you 
here so far from the pigs and the chickens, so 
early in the day.” 

‘‘Mammy’s chic’ns fly like de patriches, and 
me must follow dem.”’ 

‘Well, have you found them, Dora?’’ said 
Teunis, affecting to understand her literally. 
‘*They must be ducks you are seeking, or they 
could not cross the creek.”’ 

‘Nae, nae, duck neber flee to de mountains, 
chick’ns keep ’bout de doors. Patriches run avay, 
and hide der eyes, den tink nobody seed dem.”’ 

‘¢Explain yourself, Dora,’’ for the young man 
saw that she was in earnest about something, and 
he was anxious for information which might unfold 
what he wanted to know. Besides he knew that 
old Dora was faithful, and he needed a confident 
friend in some one: so he at once said, ‘* tell me, 
mammy, has any one been seeking after Teunis 
last night ?”’ 

‘*Mammy had dark tream,’’ and here the poor 
creature’s tears began torun, Teunis baby boy 
again; but Teuny fall over the vlat rock and got 
wings, den flew away to Hoogentuisen vere Mar- 
tin feed him wid whiggee corn.”’ 

‘“*«Come Dora, none of that nonsense,’’ said 
Teunis, impatiently, ‘‘tell me what you are here 
for. Have you anything to tell me about the 
Indians ?”? 
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At that word the old creature became as bright 
as an old African can be, and opened her bag of 
secrets to Teunis, so perfectly that he became 
fully aware of his danger, and before he left her, 
had made out, in his own mind, the plan he 
should pursue immediately. The conversation was 
carried on in a low, quiet whisper, for at least ten 
minutes. At parting she looked in his face, as if 
examining the lines of feeling that might be traced 
there, and at the close of the investigation, she 
drew her own palm over her brow, saying : 

**Look to de high peak ven de storm is past, 
de vind sweeps the vet dust off, and the face is 
clear as de morning.”’ 

Teunis rode on, taking the hint by bringing 
his thoughts and looks into proper subjection, 
before he met his father, who Dora told him had 
been asking after him twice since six o’clock. In 
ten minutes more he was in the barn attending to 
some duties, which he knew belonged to his share 
of the usual work, with as much earnestness as if 
nothing else was in his mind. There his father 
found him. Whether he was aware of his absence 
through the night or not, did not appear ; but the 
moment he came within sight of his son, the work- 
ing of his lips showed that an unusual agitation 
had been moving him all that morning, and was 
now to be expressed. The son feared that his 
own thoughts had become known in some mys- 
terious way, as they had been already partially 
revealed to old Dora, as he found from more than 
her dreams. There was some medium between 
her and the mist on the mountain, which he could 
not trace, and from her former character he was 
still more inclined than ever to believe that she 
held communications with the geests she had so 
often frightened them with when they were chil- 
dren. For the fact was, that sometimes being 
overborne by the noise and the rudeness of the 
youngsters, when they intruded upon the kitchen, 
her own proper domain, she had to have recourse 
to the very means which white nurses have of 
stilling their noisy brood, bringing the fefsh on 
them, which was equally effectual with geest or 
witch, only that her goblin was of African color, 
where she declared there was one so large that 
he could swallow an ox and three pigs for his sup- 
per, with as many little white babies as could be 
found. 

All of these stories had their influence on 
Teunis—not yet abated entirely. This morning 





had renewed his wonder where the old wench 
could have obtained her knowledge of him and of 
his very thoughts when she had not seen him since 
the morning before! When Jacobus Roe then 
stepped into the barn as he did, his son Teunis 
was in some measure moved in feeling through 
sympathy, and might by a more skillful or more 
suspicious parent have been thrown off his guard. 
Luckily for him, the old man could only entertain 
one idea at a time, and the idea now was the King 
and his cause. To sustain Toryism he was ready 
to sacrifice all he had in the world, family and 
farm; nor did he dream for a moment that he 
could come to a loss, since Brandt had arrived to 
carry off the Whiggies. After they were moved 
the whole country would be as quiet as his pigs 
after the bieren—bears—were driven away, and 
they lying down in their straw, well fed. The 
Whigs and the bears were the same thing in a 
measure, to the old Boerman. 

‘*Teunis, sonne, I vant tee to run for me to te 
top of’’—Here Teunis looked into his father’s 
face ready to frame an excuse, or in some way to 
get rid of being hindered in what he must do, 
whatever should be the consequence, to save Elsie 
and her captive friend ; but to his great relief, he 
found that he might both run his father’s errand 
and serve his own cause ; for the father, going on 
slowly, said, with some hesitation and under his 
usual tone, ‘* Tee must run to te top of te clove 
and look sout’ and nort’, and stand allee day till 
tee see smoke rising from Sopus, den come back 
vere tou vill be vanted. Tak de sorrel mare wid 
tee, and do not spare de spur nor de vipp, nor 
yourselv.”’ 

This was an extraordinary license on the part of 
old Yaacob, who loved his horses with an affection 
that approached the human feeling, as near as it 
could come. By this token, the son saw that the 
crisis was drawing to a point ; and lest he should 
be laid under some definite obligation, he hastened 
to fill the letter of the injunction, with an alacrity 
that pleased the old man, so that the smile of satis- 
faction came up over his grim face, breaking after 
five minutes into words. ‘‘ Ha! deze jongeling 
vill make de Whiggees run, 1 guess.”” That lad 
was the pride of his heart, and he hoped to see 
him made a captain before long. 

At the door of the kitchen, where Teunis had 
stopped on a visit to old Dora’s larder, he met his 
mother, who was under as much emotion as her 
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large frame would allow her to bear; as she came 
forward she merely looked at him, whispering in 
his ear, ‘*‘ geen huisknecht kan twee heeren di- 
enen ;’’ and with her heart full, she turned and 
left him in amazement. She was no sooner out of 
sight than Dora waddled up, putting her fingers to 
her lips, intending to impose silence on Teunis ; 
a state she could not remain in herself; for, with 
as much solemnity as she could put into her dark 
face, she said, as she touched him, ‘‘ Miene kinder 
dere be geesten vatching de, tak dat ;’’ and she 
thrust a smooth black stone into his bosom, throw- 
ing a thong, made of a skin, which ran through 
it, over his neck ; mumbling something, seemingly 
a prayer, as she went back to her work. This 
stone Teunis had seen a few times before, on occa- 
sions when Dora was excited, as she was just now ; 
and he remembered once when he was a boy, that 
going on a hunting excursion, when Dora thought 
he must be in danger, that she did the same thing 
asnow. His leaving his paternal dwelling under 
all these circumstances, was calculated to waken 
up any dormant sensations that might be sleeping 
in his breast. The double errand on which he 
was bound, the responsibility laid upon him, his 
own interests in the events of the day; and the 
parting he had just made with those who loved 
him, together with the hope of securing the ap- 
proval and the love of one now dearer to him than 
life, made him solemn. But the words of his 
mother were to him the heaviest sound: ‘* No 
man can serve two masters.’’ ‘* Mother,’’ said 
the honest youth to himself, ‘‘ you are right. 
This shall be my last service to King George ; and 
if I guess right, it will not displease you, that it 
should be so. I have long thought I knew where 
her heart was, and maybe she has heard me speak 
in my sleep; for I have dreamed before this of 
shaking my head clear of the English colors, when 
my father, honest man, was putting the flag over 
me.’’ With these reflections, he put spurs to his 
horse, that felt the spirit of his rider and was off 
like an arrow, up the hill. He was noticed by 
Dora, whom he did not see; for there seemed to 
hang over the whole scene a stillness, which, to 
the oppressed and superstitious mind of the rider, 
was in the highest degree ominous. Not a living 
thing could be seen ; cattle were driven far into 
the woods; horses were tied in some cave, and 
even the poultry were caged in the bush. The 
houses seemed to be all deserted, except where 





some old negro slave, and his ancient wench of a 
wife, were left to keep a sort of watch over things 
of no value. It wasa lonely and melancholy ride ; 
and to add to Teunis’s sense of the fearful, as he 
went on at full speed, he saw, crossing his road at 
a little distance, one of those bears which were 
numerous in these regions. He moved slowly till 
the horseman came near, when he sprang up a tree 
that overhung the path, looking down through the 
branches at the intruder upon his domains, with a 
calm superiority which was provoking to a hunter’s 
spirit. But there was no time to waste in parley- 
ing with Bruin; so, on the rider went, marking 
the tree with his eye; for he saw that the sweet 
tooth of the animal would incline him to return 
there some other time, when they might be on 
more equal terms. 

Truth to tell, Teunis was less afraid of a bear 
than he was of things that had neither shape nor 
sound, The tales of old Dora had more influence 
upon him than the substantial objects he had 
chased over the mountains ; and as he rode at full 
speed in the darkness of the forest, where on his 
right hand he heard the dull sighing of the trees, 
and on the left the monotonous murmur and 
brattling noise of the stream, he remembered he 
was coming to the ‘‘ spooks den,’’ which, from his 
infancy, he had regarded as the abode of the 
unknown sprites of the hills. It was not without 
a feeling of tremor that he slackened his horse’s 
pace, that he might survey the scene, before he 
fairly entered into the mouth of the demon, if 
there was such a being. He was a young man, 
above the average in intelligence ; but that did 
not save him from the usual fears of mortals, when 
engaged in earnest work, as he was at that mo- 
ment. All that he had heard of the place from 
Dora, and the other old blacks, together with the 
tales which adventurous hunters had lately told, 
some in fear and others in sport, came up to view 
at this instant. By this time he found himself 
walking his horse slowly toward the dreaded place, 
which lay at the foot of the hill, just where the 
road he must take turned off to the left. He knew 
that there was a hut there, and a well, which was 
supplied from some spring on the side of the hill. 
He was about to descend from Sorrel, that he 
might allow her to quench her thirst, and then 
slake his own lips, which he suddenly discovered 
were drying ; when to his great surprise and fear, 
he perceived smoke issuing from an aperture in the 
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roof of the rude cabin; and, as he listened, he 
heard plainly the sound of a human voice. His 
first impulse was to remount Sorrel and ride back 
over the road he came. 
thirsty to allow herself to be deprived of the bev- 
erage so near at hand, and before the rider had 
time to recover his bridle, the animal was at th: 
brink of the rude log trough, out of which was 
running the purest crystal water. Teunis knew 
the place, for it was past it he had gone when 
Dora first put the charm around his neck, to pro- 
tect him from the spooks; and whether through 
instinct, or because he had faith in the old Afri- 
can’s incantation, he suddenly thrust his hand into 
the place where the black pebble lay, and held it 
as a weapon of defence. He had just time to dip 
his own lips into the water and take one long 
draught, when he lifted his head and saw, to his 
horror, an object which, had he seen before he 
drank of the spring, would have made him fall to 
the ground. But his nervousness departed with 
his thirst ; and what was of itself sufficient to en- 
courage him, he saw that Sorrel was not in the 
least afraid. Quick as thought, he remembered 
what the Dominie had said, ‘‘ that the dumb crea- 


tures are terrified for geeston, not for men, in 


whatever garments they come. But when you ride 
in the dark, or on a doubtful business, see that you 
be not wiser than the beast you stride. God may 
put light before his eyes. Mind how Balaam was 
rebuked for his iniquity, ‘ want het jukdra gende 
stomme dier sprckende met menschenstem heeft 
des porfeten dwaashied verhinderd’—or, as the 
English Bibles have it, ‘the dumb ass, speaking 
with man’s voice, forbade the madness of the pro- 
phet.’”’ 

‘¢ This is no angel,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘ sent to hin- 
der me, for Sorrel is not afraid. I have heard 
that there was such a creature here before, and 
now I know that he must be but mortal.”’ 

The young farmer, though he had lived in sim- 
ple seclusion, was not unacquainted with those 
trials which show the true character ; and once put 
into a close corner, he soon regained his natural 
courage of heart ; and though it may tend to lower 
him in the estimation of some, we must tell the 
truth, old Dora’s charm in his hand was not with- 
out its influence. , 

By the time these reflections had flown through 
the brain of the youth, the figure we have alluded 
to came out into the road where Teunis was to 





pass, if he went up the hill at all. There was no 
other path. A deep ravine was at the left, where 


| @ waterfall dashed on the rocks, and on the right 
But his horse was too | 


there stood frowning a steep hill, overshadowed 
with woods and bushes. Teunis mounted his 
horse, and was gathering up the reins, that he 
might pass at a sudden, when chance might offer 
itself; but he soon perceived that he had to do 
with one who was more than a match with him at 
manceuvering, The strife was now which would 
longest remain silent. The two stood facing each 
other. He on the road was a tall, bony man of 
great strength, which appeared from the steady 
stand he took, without wincing or moving a 
muscle. He had ona cloak of bear skins, and a 
cap made of the skin of the common wildcat. 
Under the cloak, which was worn close to the 
body, gathered in by a belt which had once 
belonged to a soldier of his Majesty, was hung 
a straight sword of about a cubit’s length. Other 
weapons he had, as the turning aside of his outer 
garment showed, though he did not bring them 
forth for use, as he could readily have done had 
occasion called. 

Teunis, at length gathering courage from his 
sense of duty, said in a respectful manner: 
‘*Would it please you to let me pass; I am on 
important business, and have been detained too 
long already.” 

‘¢ Have you been detained by me, Teunis Roe, 
from doing the business of the cold-blooded Brandt. 
One might think that the smell of scalps was sweet 
to your nostrils, since you want to be on the hill 
to tell him that it is now time for him to descend 
like a hawk among Dora’s chickens, when he 
pounces on the best.” 

Teunis started at the allusions all through this 
sarcastic speech, for it was delivered in that strain 
which has so grating an effect upon the sensitive 
nature of an honest man, who spurns at even an 
insinuation. 

‘*T am none of Brandt’s tools,’’ said the man 
addressed, with some spirit, ‘‘ nor do I mean to 
serve his master; I have other work upon my 


hands.”’ 
‘‘Pray, who is Brandt’s master?’ said the 


singular being, who evidently spoke more for the 
purpose of drawing out his new acquaintance than 
because he wanted information. ‘‘ We have been 
taught that the Great Mohawk is a king himself, 
and bows down to no man.’’ 
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‘¢The one that Brandt serves is his master, be 
it Satan or St. George,’’ was the tart reply of 
Teunis, for he was becoming beld and impatient. 
‘Let me pass.’’ This time he did not add ‘° if it 
be your pleasure.”’ 

The other, not noticing the demand, proceeded 
to speak in reply to the sound sentiment expressed 
of service; ‘* You are, then, neither a servant of 
Brandt, nor of St. George, nor of his grim majesty 
of the black regions. Whom may you serve, 
then, young man?”’ 

‘Who is it that demands the information ?’’ 
was the quick response of Teunis. ‘I have not 
come up here to be put through my catechism.”’ 

‘Well spoken, friend, and I like you all the 
better for your charivess and spirit.’’ Here the 
speaker with the hairy robe stood looking Teunis 
in the eye, for at least ten seconds, till he suc- 
ceeded in riveting him to his place, when he 
broke the silence by saying, ‘‘ The black stone in 
your hand, and the serpent skin that binds it 
around your neck, seem fitter for a man who is 
bound to the devil than to God.”’ 

Teunis looked into his hand, and saw that it 
was the charm of Dora he was grasping with such 
firmness ; ashamed at his being found out, and ac- 
tually fearing that it was from the devil, he took 
it from his neck, and flung it with all his force into 
the gulf, where it hung suspended from the branch 
of a sapling, far down. 

‘*So you deem yourself free, young man, now ; 
but know this, that no one is his own master, and 
some are more arrant slaves than Dora’s chil- 
dren.” 

‘*So you seem to think that I am in bondage 
with the rest. It shall not be my fault if freedom 
be a stranger to any who tread these mountains.”’ 

‘*No doubt you are very much in earnest when 
your particular interest is at stake. A man’s own 
feeling renders his judgment very decided. Would 
you have been so far from home had the liberty of 
the country only been in danger? We do not 
always perceive our own bent.”’ 

At that instant Teunis felt not unlike Sorrel 
with the bit in her mouth, restless, and ready to 
spring at the first opening. He had been survey- 
ing the height of the hill, while the stranger was 
feeling the pockets of his inner garments; and 
to do so found it necessary to unbuckle the girdle 
of his cloak. Now was the time, and quick as 
thonght the spur gave Sorrel the hint, who took it 
willingly, and at one bound was on the other side 





of the opposer, who was shoved to the right with 
some violence, which both disturbed his intention 
and his temper for an instant. Wheeling around, 
Teunis said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but I must not 
be hindered by any one.’’ The discomfited man 
gave a scowl that brought the blood quickly to 
the heart of the rider. 

‘*Young man, it is well for you that I have a 
deeper interest in you than you are aware of, else 
your stolen passage would not serve you. If I 
meant you harm, it matters but little whether I 
look at you from the south side or the north. 
There are reasons of more moment than merely 
holding this palaver with you, why I should know 
you,’’ - By the time he was done with these words, 
he affected to look in the face of Tcunis, who was 
standing up in his stirrups, with his eyes staring 
on the man who was addressing him: who said 
with a cool, sarcastic voice: ‘* You seem to be in 
no hurry now, that you have made such an effort 
to pass me; are you shot, that you are speechless ? 
What do you see ?”’ 

**T see,’’ said Teunis, ‘what makes me believe 
that you are either better or worse than other mor- 
tals; and now I have to beg of you to let me go 
on my proposed journey.”’ 

The strange man had put on his breast a small 
miniature picture, and around it was a blue silken 
chain, which Teunis recognized as one that he had 
himself bought in Albany, and put over the neck 
of Elsie at their parting, a year ago. He could 
see, too, that the likeness was that of Elsie. The 
sight blinded him and struck him dumb, and the 
only thing he could say was to beg permission to 
leave. 

‘*T see,’’ said the strange mortal, ‘‘ that we in 
part understand each other. Go! I have been 
watching your movements. I saw you hail the 
beams of the rising sun. Remember that he is a- 
great discoverer of secrets. He sends his rays 
into bright eyes through tears; and more than 
three can stand on a high cliff. Nothing hides 
but the valley, or the grave under its clods. But 
blood will ooze out of even the deepest pit ; and 
the eyes of conscience and of revenge can see 
the stains, without sunlight.”’ 

These words, at the close, were said with a bit- 
terness which froze the spirit of the listener ; and 
as if to relieve himself, he turned to the speaker 
and said: ‘*Can I serve youinany way? Do you 
want anything? I cannot help but pity you.” 

‘*Want! Have not I water there? sun enough 
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when I look up? and shall not I have earth 
enough when I lie down to sleep my last sleep? 
Yes, but the earth would not be still should I die 
before’’—The rest of this sentence was in panto- 
mime which no one could see and not compre- 
hend that a deadly purpose was in his soul. 

Here, turning to Teunis, he said: ‘* Swear;”’ 
and he held out a large pistol, with the muzzle to 
himself—* swear,’’ he said firmly. 

‘* And what am I to give oath concerning ? for 
that is not a matter of common import.’’ 

‘Well, swear,’’ said the wild man, for he was 
more in the character now of a savage roused to 
the highest excitement, thaa a being of this 
reasonable world: ‘‘ swear that you will not tell a 
word of what you have heard, nor describe a 
token of what you have seen, till the sun has risen 
and set six times.’’ 

As Teunis looked at the portrait that hung at 
the breast of the one that was invoking him by an 
oath, he hesitated; for there were questions of 
deep interest to him, which he would wish to have 
solved ; and if he gave oath, all inquiry was shut 
up. He looked on the features again, that he 
might be sure, and then to the face of him who 
wore the gem, who understood his wish and said: 

**T know what you would ask; you cannot 
know. She has sworn; swear! I say,’’ and he 
gave a shriek that was reverberated through the 
valley, as if a thousand demons were responding 
to their leader. Teunis said no more, but follow- 
ing the words dictated to him, he swore to be 
silent till the appointed time came. 

‘Now, go your way; you will have a friend 
while you are faithful to the trust you have under- 
taken. Hear this and be quick. Brandt will 
descend before two suns set ; but your first busi- 
ness is above, for the Indian hounds are scenting 
out the footsteps of the feeble. Go; but here, 
wait !’”’ and he seemed to take the same black 


stone that Teunis threw away in his fury, from his 
pocket—how he took it from the tree where it 
hung, Teunis never could guess—and put it over 


the head of the rider as it was before. Then 
taking it in his own hand, he touched a part of it, 
when out sprung the nib of a whistle, which he 
put to his mouth, and made the air resound. 
Bidding Teunis do the same, he said curtly: 
‘‘When danger is too strong for you, let that be 
heard.’’ With that he turned, and the horseman 
sprang up the hill, as if relieved from some force 








that pressed him to the ground, so that he rode up 
the hill free. He felt that the spell which bound 
him was removed, and now his circulation was 
become so rapid, that wings seemed to be given to 
the animal he rode. It was really so, that he 
found himself on the shoulder of the mountain in 
half the time he was wont to take ; but-it was at 
the expense of his horse’s energy, for by the time 
his mind had come to its balance, the creature 
was blowing like a grampus, as Judge Abiel, who 
had sailed to the West Indies, was accustomed to 
say of his oxen, his horses, or his negroes, when 
driven above their strength. 

‘¢T have been in the hand of the Philistines,’ 
said Teunis to himself. ‘‘ Did ever any one see 
such a creature in the shape of man! It is like 
the picture of the sailor left on the deserted 
island, with his nigger Friday. Such a beard ; 
not much grey in it. He is not as old as he 
pretends. His eyes are quite round, and his teeth 
all firm, and then he could move when he chose. 
I declare! he had all but the hold of my bridle, 
when I leaped past him. He would have thrown 
us over the precipice, Sorrel but for your quick- 
ness ;’’ and he vainly stroked the neck of his 
friend in need. 

With more caution, and at a slower pace, the 
young man moved on, full of thought concerning 
the person he had left. His seclusion, his know- 
ledge of his own business, his acquaintance with 
Dora, and with the black stone he was wearing ; 
and above all, the mystery of the picture, were 
puzzles which must remain unsolved for at least a 
week. His oath must seal his lips, and Elsie’s 
silence could be accounted for, since he had never 
heard a lisp of the spook in the glen from her. 
Why be on such terms of intimacy with him? 
She was unlike all the girls in the country around. 
He had heard Dora say that fefish had wakened 
up the sleeping man of the mountain. Some 
trick in all this, connected with the descent on 
Brandt. His underdress would point him out as 
being on the side of the king; but then would 
Elsie allow any of that side to possess an article 
of hers? Was this after all the old Rip Van 
Winkle that his grandmother used to tell about? 
or the old Hendrick Hudson that the Indian 
Sachem keep a tradition of? Thinking on in this 
desultory way, the young Dutchman fell almost 
into a sound sleep from the want of his usual rest 
on the previous night. 
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Author of “Nellie's Memories,’ “Wee Wifie,” “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” and“ Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER XIV. HUMPHREY'S WOOING. 

Ir was the middle of October when Guy Chi- 
chester left his home so abruptly. Dym wondered 
why his mother should fret so over a few days’ 
absence. She had no idea that they would not 
see his face again till the Christmas bells sounded 
over the little valley. 

Dym never called it the Happy Valley now; 


our little heroine. Cinderella, in her prosperity, 
almost quarreled with the magic wand that had 
transformed her. The cinder-wench, as the old 


bed among the ashes again. The roses and sun- 
shine had come into Dymphna Elliott’s life, she 
fared softly, though her bread was the bread of 
dependence ; she wore pretty, tasteful dresses ; she 
revelled in sweets and flowers; she drove out 
every day in a fine coach; even the pumpkin 
chariot had come to her; she had plenty of affec- 
tion, no stint of indulgence and caresses ; yet there 
were times when Dym’s heart ached, and she 
wondered if she had not happier thought# when 
she sat on the throne of boxes in the little garret 
at Lansdowne House, looking out on the house- 
tops to the green shimmering park beyond. 

Dym had not yet rid herself of the unreality of 
her girlish dreams. She was still too dreamy and 
imaginative for practical life. 

‘‘You are enjoying too much of the dole far 
niente,’’ Will wrote once, when some trace of this 
vague discontent had made itself felt in her letter. 
“You have not enough to do, pet, and are grow- 
ing fanciful again. I wish I could draft you off 
to St. Luke’s for a few weeks, and give you some 
hard, rousing work to do. Your squire, as you 
call him, is doing the work of ten men amongst 
us. I can’t half tell you how glad I am to get 
him back again.’’ 

How Dym sighed over that letter! A visit to 
St. Luke’s, ay, even one talk with Will, would 
have healed the brief distemper. Mrs. Chichester 
was a very gentle companion, but Dym found 
even gentleness tedious at times, She wanted 
work, variety, plenty of occupation. The mono- 
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| tony, the ceaseless routine of letter-writing, useful 


reading and endless knitting and woolwork chafed 
and wearied her. * She would have worked her 
fingers to the bone out of pure love and gratitude 
to Mrs. Chichester. Yet there were times whea 
she would rather have been at Woodside slaving 
among the children, and listening to the long list 


| of Mzs. Grey’s ailments, than be sitting in that 
some brief mood of discontent was sweeping over | 


stately drawing-room. 
Perhaps in the squire’s absence Ingleside was a 
somewhat quiet abode for a young active girl. 


| Dym, who was determined to be good, generally 
Teutonic legends termed her, was sighing for her | 


cured her irritability by taking Kelpie for a loug 
run across the darkening November fields. The 
cold air quickened the young blood in her veins, 
and freshened her up for the long evenings. 

Very often she met Humphrey returning from 
the home farm with Kiddle-a-wink at his heels. 
Humphrey would leok pleased as the little figure 
in the Scotch tweed came running towards him 
in the twilight. Dym’s large dark eves would 
light up with merriment when she saw him. She 
and Humphrey had become fast friends. ‘* What 
a child you are to be running with that dog !’’ he 
would say, taking her little hand with clumsy gen- 
tleness.' One day he brought her a_ beautiful 
pheasant’s wing to adorn her new hat. ‘‘It will 
just match your dress. You will be a regular 
Brownie then,’’ he said one day. 

‘* Do the Brownies haunt the fields on November 
evenings?’ exclaimed Dym. ‘‘Brownies and 
Kelpies—I wonder you are not afraid of such 
tricksey spirits, Mr. Nethecote.’’ 

Humphrey laughed, but somehow the name 
ever afterwards clung to her. 

Honor had not come home with her brother; a 
cousin of theirs, almost the only relation they had 
still belonging to them, had been lately widowed, 
and Honor had for a little while assumed the 
management of the bereaved household. 

‘¢ She will come home directly I send for her,’’ 
said Humphrey ruefully, one day when he had 
been somewhat bemoaning his dullness; they had 
met at the stile as usual, which might have been 
christened ‘‘the trysting place,’’ only Dym was 
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too innocent to perceive that design, and not 
accident, brought honest Humphrey so often 
across her path; ‘‘it is not that I don’t want her, 
for the cottage is sadly lonesome without the 
Duchess, but I think the change is doing her good 
and it is early days to leave poor Helen.” 

‘“Why don’t you come up and see us some- 
times? I am sure Mrs. Chichester and I find it 
dull enough,’’ owned the girl ‘frankly—she made 
Humphrey laugh at her description of the state 
and loneliness of their evenings at Ingleside. 

‘‘We have all the courses just as though the 
squire were here, and we always pass them as a 
matter of course,”” went on Dym, dryly; ‘*some- 
times the vicar and Mrs. Fortescue come up to 
dinner, and then we have wax candles in the 
drawing-room instead of the white china lamps; 
but it is just as dull—the vicar always goes to 
sleep, and wakes up with the apology when the 
coffee comes in, and Mrs. Fortescue plays the 
same pieces over and over again; and when I am 
tired of yawning,’’ finished naughty Dym, ‘I 
pick up Mrs. Chichester’s dropped stitches and go 
to bed.”’ 

Humphrey gave one of his great laughs over 
the girl’s sarcasm; Dym chattered nonsense to 
him quite frankly now. The result of this con- 
versation was that Humphrey came up to Ingleside 
the very next evening, and listened to Dym’s 
reading, and made himself so agreeable that Mrs. 
Chichester gave him a general invitation during 
his sister’s absence, of which he was not slow to 
avail himself. Dym honestly owned she was glad 
of this addition to their party; she read with 
greater zest when Humphrey was there to point 
ott the jests with his gruff laugh. Mr. Nethecote 
was not intellectual, but he made very shrewd 
remarks at times. Dym, when she laid down her 
book, would direct a brisk little artillery of con- 
versation against him, that first amused and then 
somewhat scandalized Mrs. Chichester. 

‘¢My dear, you must remember Mr. Nethecote 
is not forty yet,’’ she said once; ‘‘ you talk to 
him sometimes as though he were quite an elderly 
man.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester did not quite explain her 
meaning, and Dym only laughed off the rebuke; 
it never entered her head that her dark eyes and 
winsome face might become dangerously attractive 
to the worthy Yorkshireman. Dym would have 
tossed her pretty little head in scorn at such a 





notion. It was all very well for Mrs. Chichester 
to represent Humphrey as a sort of middle-aged 
youth, eighteen has its own ideas on the subject 
of forty; she persisted in treating Mr. Nethecote 
as though he were a favorite uncle or grandfather, 
all the more that he called her Brownie openly, 
and met all her jests with the same good-humored 
tolerance. 

‘¢ Brownies must play their tricks,’? he said 
once, when Dym had been teasing him for a 
whole evening, and Mrs. Chichester had at last 
gently called her to order; Mrs. Chichester began 
to smile quietly to herself as she rattled her 
knitting-needles. 

‘* Nothing could be better—these sort of girls 
generally prefer a man much older than them- 
selves,’’ she thought. ‘She will tease him into 
brightness, and then make him happy in the end; 
what a good husband he will make her !’’ 

Mr. Chichester laughed out loud over the next 
letter he received from Ingleside. 

‘¢ Why is a good woman always a match-maker, 
I wonder? Do you know my mother thinks she 


has found an excellent husband for your sister ;’’ 


and as William Elliott looked up in astonishment, 
‘Fancy Miss Elliott with a sober middle-aged 
lover of forty odd—Humphrey Nethecote, too; 
the most confirmed old bachelor in the whole of 
the three Ridings. I wonder whether my mother 
has a grain of probability in her fancy. Humphrey 
Nethecote—ha, ha!’’ and Mr. Chichester threw 
back his head, thoroughly tickled at the idea. 

Will laughed, but he was rather pleasantly 
excited, too; he made Mr. Chichester give him 
the whole history of Humphrey’s antecedents. 

**T don’t know but what it might be a good 
thing, only the child is so absurdly young,’’ he 
said presently, but Mr. Chichester did not relax 
his air of amusement. 

‘* Wait till you see them together first. I don’t 
believe there’s a word of truth in the whole story; 
Humphrey is too good for her—he would bore 
her to death in the first twelvemonth. Fancy a 
pretty little sparkling thing like that mated with 
Humphrey’s slow wits. Well, not pretty, exactly,” 
as Will brightened up at this unexpected praise, 
‘*but taking, piquante—she’d better wait for a 
few years, and she’ll find some one more to her 
liking.”’ 

‘‘T am always afraid of Dym,”’ replied her 
brother, slowly; ‘‘ those sort of natures are seldom 
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happy. Now that this subject has been started, | of what Mrs. Chichester persisted in regarding 


I wish you would tell honestly, if Dym really 
satisfies your mother ?”’ 


‘*As far as I know, she doesso entirely,’’ 


wonderfully well pleased with her; but, to tell 
you the truth, I do not think she has seemed quite 
so happy of late.”’ . 

** How so ?’’ demanded Will, anxiously. 

Mr. Chichester shrugged his shoulders. 

**'You know there are some children who are 
unreasonable enough to cry for the moon. I fancy 
your sister has one of these insatiable natures. 
She has too much mercury in her composition, is 
easily pleased and easily depressed; to look at her 
sometimes, no one would believe she has a temper 
and yet one would never be surprised at an out- 
break.”’ 

Either Dym had an eloquent face or Mr. Chi- 
chester read human nature too shrewdly, and in 
his own sadness found time to notice the passing 
clouds on a girl’s brow. 

Will sighed, for he knew from past experience 
this description was true. 

‘¢T have sent her to the right place to be broken 
in,’’ he said with asmile. ‘‘ Your mother’s kind- 
ness will soften the hard places wonderfully ; the 
poor child has been sadly knocked about, and has 
grown willful with rough usage. I shall never be 
sufficiently “grateful that she was placed under 
such loving protection.”’ 

‘*Broken in!” How little did William Elliott 
know how truly his words would be fulfilled. 
Poor little Dym! Ah, in the long years to come 
who would have recognized in the sweet-faced 
gentlewoman the dreamy enthusiastic girl with 
the dark spirituelle eyes and quick vivacity, that 
could amuse herself at the expense of others, and 
laugh and cry in a breath? 

Mr. Chichester never discussed the merits and 
demerits of his protégé again with her brother, 
and though Humphrey Nethecote was the principal 
topic in many succeeding letters, the subject was 
not revived between them. The squire was too 
preéccupied and ill at ease to take much interest 
in a girl’s harmless love affair; his friendship with 
Will was as warm and unimpaired as ever, but he 
was as taciturn and sparing in his confidence as 
in the days when he was only Mr. Latimer. 

As for Dym, she moped and brightened alter- 
nately at her own sweet will, in blissful ignorance 





‘*the wooing o’t,’’ but perhaps her denseness 
might be excused, for in a girl’s eyes nothing 


| could be more unlike a conventional wooer; and 
replied Mr. Chichester, frankly ; ‘‘my mother is | 


to tell the truth, she was far too much absorbed 
in her hero-worship to tolerate, or even suspect, 
commonplace courting. 

The squire’s letters did much to reconcile her 
to his absence. Guy was a generous correspondent 
and reported all his doings dutifully to his mother, 
and as there was always a kindly mention of Dym 
at the end, she was more than satisfied: 

‘*Tell Miss Elliott that I have done my best, 
but that Will Clericus has decided to be immolated 
on the shrine of duty, and will not leave St. 
Luke’s at present,’’ hé wrote once; and another 
time he discharged himself of a lengthy message 
Edith had sent to her fro tem governess. “I 
suppose Miss Elliott will not be interested in the 
details of her enemy’s wedding,’’ he finished in 
another paragraph, ‘‘so keep the description of 
the dresses to yourself, mother. Mrs. Vivian shed 
plenty of crocodile tears, but aunt Celia was too 
much afraid of spoiling her green moire antique ; 
she told me how much a yard it was, and how 
grieved she was at your absence, in one breath.’’ 

‘*Why did you not goto the wedding, Mrs, 
Chichester ?’’ asked Dym, with some natural sur- 
prise—she knew Mrs. Tressilian was her only 
sister. Mrs. Chichester drew herself up a little 
stiffly. 

‘¢ Beatrix is my niece, it is true; but she is no 
favorite of mine—she behaved very badly when 
she was down here, only Guy chooses to ignore 
it. Ah, my dear, men are all alike, they forgive 
a pretty woman anything ; but for my part I pity 
Colonel Delaire.”’ 

Dym’s assent was decidedly vehement. 

‘* He is such a handsome man—a capital officer 
too, all the regiment speak well of him. Was it 
true that Miss Tressilian wanted him to sell out ?’’ 

‘*T believe so,’’ was the reluctant answer. She 
did not choose to tell her eager listener that 
Beatrix had nearly broken off the whole affair 
when he refused, and was only roused to the sense 
of her dishonorable conduct by her cousin’s quiet 
scorn. Guy had been Colonel DPelaire’s friend 
all through; the wedding, and not St. Luke’s, 
had really detained him in London ; there was no 
end to the torment Beatrix inflicted on the unfor- 
tunate bridegroom elect ; she trifled, she delayed, 


‘ 
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on one pretext or other, till, with the late autumn 
Mr. Chichester came up at his aunt’s request to 
talk her into acquiescence. ‘‘No woman has a 
right to treat a man so,’’ he said to her, with 
salutary sternness. ‘‘ Either you are engaged to 
Frank and must marry him in reasonable time, 
or, as your guardian, I insist that you at once 
break with him.”’ 

Guy Chichester’s guardianship had virtually 
ceased with Beatrix; but he still had some right 
of control over her property, certain matters being 
intrusted to him by his uncle’s will until such 
time when the two remaining daughters should 
marry or attain their twenty-fiith year. 

**You must give Frank and me an answer to- 
morrow,’’ he returned, ‘‘I am sorry to tell you, 
Beatrix, that your conduct to him displeases me 
greatly ; if you have ceased to care for the man, 
why not give him up ?” 

But Beatrix would not give him up, he was well 
connected and of good family ; he had excellent 
prospects, and she had been formally congratulated 
by all her friends. Perhaps her cousin’s coldness 
settled her in this decision, for he was thoroughly 


offended, and would pay her no sort of attention, 
lavishing all his fondness on Edith, till she almost 
hated the child, and abandoning her to Colonel 
Delaire’s tender mercies. 

And how tender they were no one but Beatrix 


knew! Frank Delaire was madly in love with 
his reluctant bride. By-and-by Beatrix made a 
virtue of necessity, and yielded at last with a very 
bad grace. She made Guy promise to give her 
away, and fixed an early date to prevent his 
leaving London. 

‘¢ Frank and I are going to pay our promised 
visit to Ingleside in the spring,’’ she said, as she 
stepped into the travelling carriage that was to 
take her away. The deed was done. Beatrix 
looked pale, but wonderfully composed and very 
beautiful, as Guy wrote word to his mother ; but 
he hinted outright that Frank was a noble fellow, 
and deserved a better wife. ‘It wag a wretched 
affair ; a mariage de convenance; thoroughly heart- 
less, like Beatrix herself. I am glad, after all, 
you did not come to it, mother; it has sickened 
me of London life completely.’’ 

‘¢Thoroughly heartless. Beatrix never cared 
but for one person all her life, poor Colonel 
Delaire, indeed !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Chichester, as 
she folded up the letter. Beatrix was her sister’s 








child, and it was very unsatisfactory. Mrs. Chi- 
chester had old-fashioned notions on the subject 
of love and marriage, which would hardly have 
accorded with her niece’s ideas. She turned with 
a sort of relief to Humphrey’s homely courtship, 
which would probably be as slow and steady as 
old Time itself. ‘‘ He has given hera posy. I 
suppose he will propose about next Christmas 
twelmonth, unless Honor takes the matter into 
her own hands,” thought Mrs. Chichester, with 
unconscious irony. 

Dym received one brief note from Honor before 
November was quite over. 

“If your face does not belie you, you havea 
good heari,’? wrote Miss Nethecote in her brief, 
business-like way. ‘‘I wish you would exercise it 
a little, and go and see Mrs. Grey sometimes.” 

Dym showed the missive tq Mrs. Chichester, 
who smiled and said, ‘‘Just like Honor; she 
always wants to set other people to work.”’ 

‘*T have not enough to do,’’ argued Dym a 
little sadly with herself. ‘* Will always said the 
more I widened my interest the more I should 
forget myself. I think, Kelpie, we had better 
go.”” 

The next evening Humphrey turned away from 
the stile with an odd feeling of disappointment, 
for no slight young figure came through the gloom; 
the lights were burning in the Cottage windows; 
the chimes from the little church rang crisply 
through the air. Humplrey walked back discon- 
solately, thinking his Duchess had been away a 
long time, and that his fireside was growing very 
lonely, when, near his own gate, something came 
bounding and leaping upon him, and a moment 
after a little cloaked figure stole to his side. 

**You did not expect to see me here, did you, 
Mr. Nethecote?’’ laughing as she spoke. 

‘*T suppose Brownies do play unexpected tricks 
sometimes,’’ returned Humphrey, feeling strangely 
happy all at once. Dym’s face looked dimpled 
and rosy, one lock of hair had escaped and lay in 
natural curl on her shoulder—even the squire 
must have owned she looked pretty. 

**T have been playing with the children—oh, 
such a romp, and they have pulled my hair 
down,”’ trying to tuck it up under the pheasant 
feather. ‘*Such dear children. I like Rupert 
nearly as well as my favorite Berwick. I have 
been there all the afternoon.”’ 

‘* What has Mrs. Chichester done without you?” 
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asked Mr. Nethecote. Something made his voice 
sound unusually gruff; he was tired with a long 
day’s work, nevertheless he turned back and 
walked with her to Ingleside. The lights in the 
village burnt more brightly now, as they came up 
to the stile. He stopped to bid Dym admire the 
young cresent of a moon. ‘‘ How delicious this 
cold air is—it has made me hungry for dinner!”’ 
cried Dym, who was in excellent spirits and saw 
beauty in everything. She parted from Hum- 
phrey without one thought of his long dark walk 
alone. The patient man set his face homeward, 
and plodded back through the wind again; these 
middle-aged lovers have a wonderful constancy 
and perseverance of their own. 

I suppose Humphrey, in his secret soul, feared 
his suit might be hopeless; but he was a strong, 
silent man, and given to much quiet determina- 
tion of purpose. ‘‘She is young and weak, and 
some day she may need the protection of an 
honest man,’”’ he said to himself. He held to 
this thought with a strange tenacity through the 
girl’s fitful humors. ‘‘It is not likely a soft little 
creature as she is will fancy such a plain, homely 
fellow at once; but one day perhaps, when she is 


lonely and knows me better, she may let me take 
her home.”’ 

And this was the beginning of the slow wooing 
which every one perceived long before Dym her- 
self was startled by it. Dym found her second | 
visit to Mrs. Grey so welcome that she repeated 


it on every leisure afternoon. It was not very easy 
to replace Honor; but she began to make her own 
mark in the neglected household. Rather hesita- 
tingly she volunteered small services, which were 
eagerly accepted. Rupert had his Latin lessons 
again; with the others Dym was only a playmate, 
but she was very bright and useful, and won Mrs. 
Grey’s heart by her ready sympathy. One thing 
she noticed, as she told Honor afterwards: Mr. 
Grey was not less irritable, but he was very kind 
and attentive to his wife. 

‘‘T saw him sit beside her sofa for a long time, 
watching her when she was asleep one evening. 
When he went out, I am sure there were almost 
tears in his eyes. I can’t think what makes him 
so gentle to her; for she is more ailing and fretful 
than usual.’’ 

It had come into Dym’s mind to write this to 
Honor. She scrawled a long letter to her when 
she was sitting on the rug one evening in the 








twilight, waiting for Esther to wake. Miss Nethe- 
cote sent a short hearty note of thanks by the 
next post. 

‘‘ Your letter has done me good,’’ she wrote; 
‘‘it brought a strong sweet whiff of the Happy 
Valley with it. I am afraid Iam growing home- 
sick and selfish ; only pray do not tell Humphrey 
so. Dear Miss Elliott, I am beginning to look 
upon you as a friend. I rather suspect there is 
some sort of affinity between us. Is that romantic 
enough to suit you? Anyhow, write to me when- 
ever you feel charitably disposed, and tell me how 
Humphrey looks. From what you tell me of 
affairs at Woodside, I am afraid Esther is deci- 
dedly worse, and her husband knows it. When 
will the squire come back to his own ?—Yours, 

Honor.”’ 

This second brief note made Dym very happy. 
She wrote again, and then again—brisk little 
despatches, full of Birstwith gossip. Dym had a 
clever racy humor of her own, Honor’s letters 
were rather ponderous beside them; they were 
like her talk—quiet, and to the point. 

*“*T wish the squire would come back to his 
own,’’ Dym thought to herself, as she returned 
from Woodside rather later than usual one even- 
ing. Mrs. Chichester was dining at the vicarage. 
Mrs. Fortescue, who entertained somewhat con- 
ventional ideas about companions and dependents 
in general, very rarely included Miss Elliott in 
these invitations. 

The vicar, who had taken a fancy to Dym’s 
bright eyes and quiet lady-like manners, once 
remonstrated with his wife on the subject. 

‘*It must be very dull for the poor little thing 
being with aunt Constance morning, noon and 
night. I think, when Guy is away, you might 
safely ask her sometimes, Catherine. She is a 
great favorite with Berwick.”’ 

‘*It will only be taking her out of her place. 
Aunt Constance makes an unnecessary fuss over her 
already,’’ returned his wife dryly. ‘*I have no 
opinion of aunt Constance’s prudence in the 
matter. I hear she insisted on taking her one 
evening to Mrs. Trevor’s, and young Trelawney 
flirted dreadfully with her.’’ . 

‘*No one will flirt with her here, my dear,’’ 
replied the vicar mildly; ‘‘ Berwick is too young.”’ 

** Perhaps not, Latimer; but I cannot say that 
I care for Miss Elliott; she is not respectful 
enough in her manners. Why, she was almost 
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rude to me one day, when I gave her a little 
advice about this same George Trelawney. ‘If I 


flirted, it would not be with boys,’ she said with | as she spoke. 


such a toss of her head. And I am sure she is 
not particularly good-looking, and might be sup- 
posed to be grateful for a little admiration; and 
George, though he is stupid, is as rich as Croesus. 
But I suppose she has other game, these girls are 
so sly,’’ finished Catherine, with a superb sweep 
of her dress across the drawing-room. 

Guy Chichester was right when he shrewdly 
argued that Mrs. Fortescue ruled with a rod of 
iron. Latimer Fortescue was tqo indolent to 
contest his wife’s will in trifles, though now and 
then he would electrify the household by suddenly 
assuming the reins of government, and would 
prove himself both stern and despotic; but these 
occasions were rare. Catherine had seldom to 
cower beneath her husband’s wrath, though report 
said she could be meek enough at these times, 

Mr. Fortescue said nothing more about Miss 


Elliott’s dullness at the Great House ; but he was 
always very civil to her when he visited there. 
Perhaps he would hardly have been so polite if he 
had known Dym always called him **the marble 


priest, he polishes up his sermons till there is not 
a point left in them; they could not cut or touch 
one anywhere. Will is a rough diamond com- 
pared with him,’’ as she told Honor one day, but 
with all his pride she preferred him infinitely to 
his wife, whom she detested with an honesty that 
amused the squire greatly. 

Mrs. Chichester was, as usual, dining alone at 
the vicarage; and Dym had taken advantage of 
her absence to pay a long visit to Woodside. 
There had been a heavy fall of snow all the after- 
noon. It was Christmas eve; Mrs. Fortescue and 
her party—a few lively young girls, London 
cousins—had been putting up wreaths of ever- 
greens in the church all day, but in spite of Mrs. 
Chichester’s hint, Dym had not been asked to 
join the decorators. 

Dym, who loved this special work, was a little 
disappointed and put out; Miles and Stewart and 
the female servants were busily working up at the 
Great House ; and she decided to vent her spleen 
on turning the sitting-room at Woodside into a 
perfect bower of holly. She kept this sturdy 
resolution, to the great delight of Rupert and 
Edgar, and even Mr. Grey himself; he came in 
from his rounds rubbing his hands from the cold, 
and exclaimed loudly at the unwonted sight. 





**Doesn’t it look pretty, Edward ?’’ said his 
wife; and there was actually a smile on her lips 
‘©The children say Miss Elliott is 
another Santa Claus now Honor is away. And 
look what Honor has sent us,’’ she continued, 
with tears in her eyes, as she showed her husband 
the little pile of winter garments Honor’s kindly 
fingers had sewn forthem. ‘ And Mrs, Chichester 
has sent usa turkey, and Mr. Nethecote a hare 
and some game; and Mrs. Trevor has put up such 
a hamper of good things for the children.”’ 

‘« They are all very good,’’ returned Mr. Grey 
in a subdued voice. For a little while the lines 
left his face, as he sat holding his wife’s hand and 
watching the workers. Dym was a little pale 
with her labors as she wished them good-night. 
She had been hammering lustily with a heavy 
heart all the afternoon, 

‘*Ah, when will he come to his own again?” 
she repeated mournfully, as she called Kelpie and 
went out into the cold dark road. The snow 
had ceased falling, and lay deep and thick on the 
untrodden fields; Kelpie bounded on, and rolled 
over and over on the crisp white bed, but Dym shiv- 
ered and drew the gray cloak closer around her. 

**T shall not enjoy Christmas day one bit with- 
out him and Will.” And then she gave a quick 
impatient exclamation, as a dark figure raised 
itself slowly from the stile. 

**One gets tired of always seeing you there,” 
she said pettishly, as Kelpie darted forward with 
2 bark of delight. 

‘* Out va li? give me the watchword, Miss 
Elliott,’’ returned a delightfully familiar voice; 
but not in Humphrey’s gruff accents—neither was 
it Humphrey’s loose angular figure that suddenly 
barred her way. 

Something warm and electric ran through Dym’s 
frame at the sound of that voice. F 

“* Out patitur vincit/’ came in a sweet little 
voice, which was hardly as strong as usual. Was 
it excess of happiness that made Dym’s tones so 
trembling ? 

“What made you think of that?’’ returned 
Guy, somewhat abruptly, as he lifted her over the 
stile, and they walked on together. 

“‘It is the motto of the Elliotts as well as the 
Chichesters,’’ replied Dym, softly. ‘‘* He con- 
quers who endures ;’ it was quoting that that first 
made me call him Will Conqueror. Ah, Mr. 
Chichester, you have seen Will—how does he 
look ?”” 
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‘‘ Passably well—not a giant, perhaps. Strange 
that you should have said those words, and at 
this very spot too. Miss Elliott, do you believe 
in omens ?”’ 

**T’'m afraid I do.” 

“‘ Don’t be afraid,’’ he replied, warmly ; ‘‘if I 
may accept this as an omen, you have made my 
welcome home a sweet one.’’ 

‘¢ Have I, Mr..Chichester ?”’ 

** Yes, my child.”’ 

He had never called her that before ; and there 
was a gentle affectionate tone in his voice as he 
spoke. Was he glad to see her? Dym thought 
that he was. The wind blew coldly from the hills, 
and a few more flakes were falling ; but Dym did 
not shiver now; she had forgotten the cold and 
the darkness as she followed the tracks Guy Chi- 
chester made in the snow. 

‘Tread thou in my footsteps boldly. Do you 
feel like good King Wenceslaus’s page, Miss 
Elliott? I won’t promise you that you will not 
feel the cold any longer though.’”’ And as Dym 
laughed, ‘‘ By-the-by, for whom was that amiable 
greeting intended when you came up to me just 
now?” 


‘Not for you, Mr. Chichester. Ah, I am so 


glad you have come home.’’ Loyad je serait durant 
ma vie might have been Dym’s motto. She 
brought out her words with a great sigh of relief. 

If Mr. Chichester were surprised at the girl’s 
enthusiasm he kept it to himself. ‘‘ Poor child, 
have you been dull?’’ he said in the same kindly 
paternal tone. ‘‘ What has my mother been about, 
I wonder? She ought to have taken you to the 
vicarage.”’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Fortescue did not ask me,’ 
response. 

‘‘So I suspected. Ah, well, Catherine has not 
found her Petruchio yet. Latimer is not a good 
shrewd tamer. I must give her ladyship a hint 
on the subject one of these days.’’ 

‘*Oh, please do not, Mr. Chichester. I am far 
happier at Ingleside. I know Mrs. Fortescue 
does not like me,’’ implored Dym, somewhat 
frankly. 

‘* My cousin Catherine has her whims, as other 
people have. As I intend that you shall be re- 
ceived into Birstwith society, and her ladyship 
aspires to the leadership of that society, I shall 
see that this negligence is repaired.’”” Dym never 
dared to contradict when the squire spoke in this 
severe tone; he was evidently displeased at his 


’ was the low 





cousin’s haughtiness; but when he next spoke he 
had resumed his tone of pleasant raillery. 

** So you don’t like the vicarage, eh ?”’ 

‘*T never feel at home therc,’’ was the honest 
answer. 

‘¢ Latimer is kind to you, isn’t he ?’’ 

‘As kind as he knows howto be. He chills 
onc a little. I like the boys best.’’ 

**They have a lot of young people with them 
to-night. I came up with Trevor, and he told 
me he and his wife were going up to supper after 
service. The boys are going to play snapdragon, 
much to the vicar’s disgust. Don’t you think it 
is a shame to marry a clergyman, and to act 
contrary to his opinions ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Fortescue thinks eves and vigils are 
pcpish,’’ returned Dym, wickedly. 

**T know she does. Latimer will shut himself 
up in his study, and make believe he is studying 
his Christmas sermon. Lat is a good fellow, and 
hates making a fuss; and after all there is no sin 
in snapdragon.’”’ 

“I think they ought all to go to church if he 
wishes it,’’ returned Dym with a little decision. 

‘*Why aren’t you there then, instead of roam- 
ing about the fields and addressing uncivil speeches 
to some persons unknown? You have not told 
me yet whom you are so tired of seeing.” 

Dym felt rather foolish at this question—was 
the squire plaguing her on purpose ? 

“‘I was afraid it was Mr, Nethecote,’’ she 
stammered. ‘‘ He is always about the fields of 
an evening.”’ 

**Oh, indeed,”’ was the pointed answer; but 
Dym could not see the smile that accompanied it. 

‘¢T wish Miss Nethecote would come back, and 
that would keep him more at home,’’ observed 
Dym, who was rather nettled at the squire’s tone. 

‘‘What, has she not returned? how is that ?’’ 
he asked quickly. ' 

‘A cousin of theirs has lost her husband lately, 
and Miss Nethecote is remaining with her and the 
children.”’ 

‘* Helen Stuart. Ah, an old playmate of Honor’s. 
Is it the loss of his sister’s company that has 
given old Humphrey these roaming habits, I 
wonder? Talk about the—you know what, Miss 
Elliott, there he is, I declare. I say, Nethecote!’’ 

“‘Why, it is never the squire !’’ came in broad 
accents through the darkness. 

‘*Why shouldn’t it be, man? You didn’t think 
I had turned into a Londoner, did you?’’ 
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‘“* Almost,’’ was the dry response, as the two 
men shook hands, and then Humphrey peered in 
his short-sighted way through the gloom. 

‘* Miss Elliott is here, Humphrey.’’ 

‘*Ay, ay!’’ brightening up. ‘‘ You have stayed 
over long at Woodside, surely, Miss Elliott ?”’ 

‘‘T am not accountable to you for the time I 
spend there, am I, Mr. Nethecote?’’ was the 
sulky answer, for Dym was cross at having her 
téte-a-tite broken up; she so seldom enjoyed a 
word with ghe squire, and now Humphrey had 
spoiled her pleasure. 

But Mr, Nethecote had a staunch friend in the 
squire. ‘* Come, come, that’s the second uncivil 
speech I have heard from your lips to-night, Miss 
Elliott. I won’t have old Humphrey snubbed in 
my presence. As my mother’s out I’ve ordered 
tea in the library; and if you promise to be 
amiable, and make it for both of us, I will give you 
a dozen choice anecdotes of Will Clericus’ sayings 
and doings. There’s a bargain. Nethecote, you’ll 
bear us company, won’t you?”’ 

‘If I shall not be in Miss Elliott’s way,’’ was the 
rueful answer. But Dym, who was already ashamed 
of her petulance, confirmed the squire’s invitation 


so prettily that Humphrey cheered up again. 
That evening was full of perilous sweetness to 


Dym. Mrs. Chichester sitting in the vicarage 
drawing-room, and wishing Miss Elliott could be 
with her, little thought how happily her young 
companion was employed. The library was Mr. 
Chichester’s private sanctum, and except for 
changing’ the flower vases in the early morning, 
Dym had never been invited to cross the threshold. 
Mrs. Chichester would sit there sometimes of an 
evening, when they had to discuss particular 
business ; but Guy was chary of such invitations 
even to his mother. 

It was a small room, but fitted up with the 
greatest taste and fastidiousness, panelled in dark 
oak ; the carved bookcases were of the same wood 
and the hangings to the deep bay window were 
of violet velvet. 

The lamps were lighted, a splendid wood fire 
burnt on the hearth, the pine logs diffusing a 
sweet spicy smell as they burnt. Kelpie stretched 
himself out lazily on the black-bear rug. Dym, 
sitting behind the silver urn, with her brown 
dress brightened up with a breastknot of holly 
and winter’s roses, looked such an image of girlish 
content and youthfulness, that Guy caught himself 





wondering once or twice whether Humphrey after 
all, was good enough for her, and whether there 
could be any truth in his mother’s supposition. 

He rather thought there was, as he saw how 
Humphrey blinked his hazel eyes, and watched 
her every movement after tea. Dym fetched her 
work, and sat down demurely enough by the 
centre table. Mr. Chichester had finished his 
budget of news from St. Luke’s, and was quictly 
discussing home affairs with Humphrey. Mr. 
Nethecote’s answers were hardly as shrewd as 
usual; a pretty little rose tint was on Dym’s 
usually pale cheeks, the lace ruffle just suited the 
dainty white throat. Heaven knows how fair that 
girlish figure had grown in honest Humphrey’s 
eyes, who just twelve years ago had buried his 
young betrothed, the sister of that very Helen 
Stuart whose desolate home Honor was at present 
brightening. 

Few people save the squire knew the history of 
that early engagement of Humphrey’s. Katie 
Murphy was only Dym’s age, a young governess 
of eighteen, when her grave cousin Humphrey 
fell in love with her. She was a bright, sonsie- 
looking girl, very fair; and yet Humphrey, in 
spite of Dym’s olive complexion and dark hair, 
always would have it she reminded him of Katie. 

Humphrey nearly broke his honest. heart when 
he lost his sweetheart. Katie was not clever, but 
had transferred a very warm, affectionate heart 
into her cousin’s keeping; she succumbed to a 
fever she had caught in nursing her little pupils. 
The pretty head was shorn of its long, fair tresses 
when Humphrey next saw it, and the rosy lips 
were dry and blackened with fever. ‘‘ Ah, well, 
I shall see my girl in heaven,’’ he said, as he 
turned away. 

He spoke very little of his sorrow, even to his 
sister—these reticent natures suffer silently ; some 
of the bitterest tears Honor ever shed were for 
her brother. She told Guy Chichester that she 
felt abashed by Humphrey’s goodness and resig- 
nation. ‘‘ He tries to keep bright, that I may 
not be saddened by his sorrow; but I can see 
what the effort is to him.’’ 

** You both spring from the same parent stem, 
Honor,’’ he said, smiling; ‘‘ you and Humphrey 
live your feelings instead of talking about them.” 
But this was hardly true of either brother or sister 
—they were slow in attaching themselves. Hum- 
phrey especially suffered from that thoroughly 
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English disease, mauvais hente; but both could 
be passionately demonstrative at times to the 
object of their affection. 

So Humphrey hardly bore himself as a love-sick 
girl would have done ; but he honestly owned his 
affliction, and mourned long and faithfully for his 
sweetheart Katie, as he always fondly called her. 
The years went on, healing the old wound, and 
just as Humphrey seemed settling into sober old 
bachelorhood, Dym’s bright face and sprightly 
tongue begun to stir the sluggish impulse of the 
man’s heart. 

Dym worked on, happily unconscious that she 
was Humphrey Nethecote’s fate. 


of merry smiles and words for him to-night; con- 
tent is rarely quarrelsome, and Dym was won- 
drously content. 

‘“‘The king has come to his own again,” she 


She had plenty | 


said to herself, with a certain amused conscious- 
ness of Guy’s lordly looks and ways. He had 
bidden her a cheery good-night, and had gone 
out with Humphrey to bring his mother home ; 
when he had taken a few steps in the snow he 
came back with a strange suppressed eagerness in 
his manner. 

‘* Good-night, my good little prophet.”’ 

**Good-night, Mr. Chichester.’’ 

“* Out patitur vincit. I shall remember—it is 
the Chichester’s watchword; there, run in out 


| of the snow, my child. Good-night again, God 


bless you;’’ and with a smile of singular sweetness 


Guy Chichester plunged into the dark shrubberies 
to rejoin Humphrey. 

But neither of them knew Humphrey Nethe- 
cote’s motto: Per crucem ad corenam—Through 
the cross to the crown, 
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LAME and old, lame and old, 
She lived alone in a mud-built cot— 
Walls and windows let in the cold; 
Desolate, desolate seemed her lot. 


Food in winter was hard to win, 
Fuel to, warm her harder still ; 

She had buried her last of kith and kin ; 
She was poor and lonely, and old and ill. 


Never a fire in her tiny grate 
Had shone to-day with its feeble spark ; 
The sun was setting in pomp and state— 
Setting, to leave her alone and dark. 


Whence the light in her aged eye? 
Whence the smile on her furrowed brow ? 
*Tis a beam from the Saviour’s throne on high, 
A seal of His,presence with her now. 


Surely for some the golden gates 
Are opened a while e’er they enter in, 
And they taste the glory which yet awaits 
The spirit ransomed from death and sin. 


The setting sun of God’s holy day 

Had seen her bow at His feet in prayer. 
The Sabbath service, so far away, 

Though loved as ever she could not share. 


But she knelt on the rough, uneven floor, 
And bent her cheek on the broken bed; 
And want and weakness were felt no more, 
For tears of joy were the tears she shed, 
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“O Father in Heaven, Thy love has been 
Ever around me in weal or woe; 
I thank Thee for all that mine eyes have seen 
Of all Thy faithfulness here below. 


I thank the Great Shepherd that followed me 
And brought me home to his happy fold, 

And has kept me there when, wilfully, 
L,else had left it, O, times untold! 


And day after day Thy Spirit’s grace 
IIas led me on with unwearied love, 

And now I soon shall behold Thy face 
In the happy home of Thy saints above, 


Father in heaven, be with me still! 
Jesus, my Saviour, O quickly come! 
Wash me from every stain of ill, 
And bear me speedily, safely home !” 


a) 


She raised her head and the westering sun 
Gleamed in bright glory upon her brow; 

Seldom, surely, since time begun, 

Sank he in such a gorgeous glow. 


Yon saffron sea, with fair isles of light, 

Rich purple mountains of cloud enfold ; 
Wide crimson canopies, softly bright, 

Rest o’er it, broidered with changeful gold. 


The glow has faded, the vision ends, 

And sleep and darkness are on the earth— 
Sleep with a sweet oblivion lends 

Alike to the children of grief and mirth, 
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The widow slept ; and while her eyes 

Were clésed in slumber, a dream she dreamed 
Filling her soul with sweet surprise ; 

So strange and yet so true it seemed, 


When morning dawns, and the widow wakes, 
** It could only have been a dream,” she cried; 
“* How swift a journey the spirit takes! 
I thought at first I had surely died.’ 


Her scanty store for a scanty meal 
She carried into a neighbor’s near; 
**T should like the warmth of your fire to feel, 
And to eat my morsel in comfort here.” 


“* Ay, ay, come in; there is always room, 
And put thy chair in the old man’s nook, 
And tell him something to chase his gloom, 
Out of thy favorite, holy Book. 


“ Thou hast a scanty breakfast.” ‘ Nay, 
It is enough,”’ she quickly cried ; 
“ The promise fails not from day to day, 


I know my Father will still provide. 


And if so be He should want me home, 

It is a token that’s easily read: 
Whenever Ile means to bid me come, 

And not before, He will stop the bread.” 





“ You're happy, Nancy?” “ Ay, ay,” she cried, 
“ And so would you be if you were me. 
There’s never a sinner for whom Christ died 

Whose life on earth should unhappy be. 


And yesternight I was dreaming, too, 

A happy dream you would like to hear; 
A dream, I know, which is mostly true; 

I wish the end might be true and near. 


I thought I stood by a river side; 
And far away on the other shore 

Was the golden city, its gates flung wide ; 
But there was no one to take me o’er.’ 


I saw the ‘ shining ones’ in the street ; 
I heard their harp-strings music pour ; 
I saw them waiting my soul to greet : 
But there was no one to take me o’er, 


I thought I saw where the Saviour’s throne 
Shone in the midst of that city fair; 

O, how I longed to be up and gone! 
And suddenly, suddenly, I was there!” 


She ceased; and after a pause they said, 

« And what did you see in that city fair ?” 

No answer. The spirit to heaven had fled; 
Suddenly, suddenly, she was there, 
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By Mary R. 


RAINBOW-COLORS in the air, 
Over mist-clouds coming, goin, 
Rainbow-colors o’er the river, 
Veiling waters swiftly flowing. 


These I saw, one gray spring day, 
Thinking, “‘ Nature always sings me 

Some new song in joyous April, 
Something new she always brings me. 


Flower I ne’er before have seen, 
Song of bird unknown, above me, 
Thoughts that come so swift, unbidden, 
They to sudden rapture move me. 


Now she bids me wondering see 
Rainbow-bloom o’er cloud and river, 


1 Though it is now August, we offer no apology for insert- 
ing this swect Jittle gem, 
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Ere unfolding leaf or blossom 
On Earth’s tawny breast doth quiver. 


She is mingling colors here 
For her violets, pinks, petrunias ; 
Tris-bloom o’er cloud and river, 
April’s prophecy of June is.” 


O’er the sombre, silent tide 
Of my thoughts, as o’er the river, 
Brightening clouded realms of fancy, 
Hope’s own iris seemed to quiver. 


Nameless hope of nobler good 
Than tne baffling years had given, 
Thrilled through all my quickening pulses, 
’Neath the changeful April-heaven. 


Rainbow colors in the air, 
Over mist-clouds coming, going, 
Rainbow colors o’er the river, 
Veiling waters swiftly flowing. 
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The Oldest Republic of the World.—In this Centen- 
nial period of the Great American Republic, a brief notice 


of the oldest Republic of the world may not be inapposite, | 


the more especially as it is so small that it is well-nigh 
forgotten by the few who have ever known of it: 

In the fourth century there was a famous stonemason and 
bridge-builder, a native of Dalmatia; he built the bridge of 
Rimini, A capital workman, he was more conspicuous on 
account of a high degree of piety, and the Bishop of Brescia 
induced him to enter holy orders as a deacon, His piety 
was, however, of that unchristian type then so popular and 
prevalent which induced its votaries to “retire from the 
world,” instead of “ going about doing good,” and he fixed 
his hermitage on Mount Titano, where he lived and in due 
time died. After death, he was canonized as San Marinus, 
and he sought to make up for his idle life by working mar- 
velous miracles—or such were said to be worked at his tomb, 
and many pilgrims sought the sacred place. Houses were 
built to receive them, some of the pilgrims remained within 
the blessed region, and an independent community grew up. 
In the course of a few years this community developed into 
the unique and petite republic of San Marino. This peculiar 
little State comprises two small towns, and three or four 
villages ; the chief town is upon the summit of a rough, stony 
mountain and bears the name of the /Vation, the other town, 
Borgo, is at the base of the mountain. The population of 
the chief town is about 1200 to 1300, and of the republic 
7000 to 8000; the republic has a standing army of 80 men, 
and an annual revenue of about $7000. It has two Presi- 
dents, or Captains, with an Executive Council of 12, four of 
whom are elected every six months, as are the Captains; its 
Legislature consists of one House of 60 members elected by 
the people for life, or during good conduct; the administra- 
tion of justice is entrusted to one judge, who must be a 
foreigner and a doctor of laws, and is elected for three years 
with the privilege of one reélection by unanimous consent. 
It has sustained its independence for nearly fifteen centuries, 
though it has been in peril of subversion repeatedly—the 
more threatening instances being, one by the Matista of 
Rimini, one by the intrigues of the Reman Church (its terri- 
tory being completely surrounded by the Papal States as they 
were), and one by Napoleon; the last was the supreme peril, 
for the great usurper had issued a decree for the suppression 
of the little Republic, and was only induced to rescind the 
wicked decree by the personal interposition of Antonio 
Onofri, a noble patriot who afterwards pleaded successfully 
for it before the Congress of Vienna, and secured a positive 
recognition of the independence of his beloved Republic 
and a guarantee of its perpetuity. He is justly honored as 
“the Father of his country.” WILLIAM CorsINI. 


A Neglected Patriot—Henry Wisner.—We copy the 


following from Zhe Press of this city: After a ten days’ 
sojourn in your city as a Centennial pilgrim, I again depart 








| for my Michigan home, somewhat disappointed in “ the 


grand Celebration,” but more than satisfied with the very 
* grand Exhibition” in Fairmount Park, There is one item 
of Revolutionary history which I desire to be published in 
connection with the many others which have appeared in 
the papers of the day, and which on this occasion are so 
acceptable to the American people. Among the original 
members of the Continental Congress from New York, was 
Henry Wisner, of Orange County. His signature will be 
found in the list at Carpenters’ Hall. He was a most worthy 
citizen of German descent, aged about 40, and much honored 
by the whole community. He continued in Congress until 
the ever-memorable 2d of July, 1776, when the “« Resolution 
of Independency” was passed. Most heartily in favor of 
the measure, he remained for the purpose of casting his vote 
for its final passage, had the Provincial Congress of New 
York given such instructions to its delegates as would permit 
them to carry out their patriotic desires, Tradition affirms 
that he actually did vote for “* Independency” on that mem- 
orable day. 

Be this as it may, Henry Wisner had proposed in Congress 
a “method for the manufacture of saltpetre and gunnowder,” 
which had been approved, and in agreement with which he 
had been requested, or appointed, to build works and prepare 
powcer for the supply of the “ Army of ‘the North.” Ac- 
cordingly, he left Philadelphia on the 3d of July, and applied 
himself most energetically to this very yital manufacture. 
For three years, and until his mill was burned and his for- 
tune exhausted, he continued to supply powder to the Ame- 
rican forts and forces, and thus beyond any man in the 
Continental Congress of 1776, contributed to his country’s 
triumph, C. S. 


The Constitution in 1835.—Will the Editor oblige a 
reader of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, by publishing the name 
of the Captain of the Constitution whose “ nautical skill and 
indomitable courage” saved the frigate off the Isle of Scilly 
in 1835? It would greatly increase the interest of Mr. 
Vallette’s account to give the name of the Captain who 
carried the ship through such peril. S. W. 


RePLy.—The Editor is unable to answer the question 
without consulting authorities, and the query is too late too 
admit of our doing that this month. We believe, however, 
that Commodore Jesse Duncan Elliott was the commander 
during the cruise referred to, and that his was the skill that 
saved the good old frigate—whatever may have been his 
supposed or real faults, he was unquestionably a perfect 
master of navigation. 


American Pounds, Shillings and Pence.—Can the 
MONTHLY or any of its readers give in dollars and cents the 
value of the American pounds, shillings and pence of ante- 
dollar-and-cent days ? New York. 


. 
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The Expeditions of George Rogers Clark.—LXefly of 
William Wirt Henry to Samuel Evans.—1 must ask the 
space to reply to the communication of Mr. Samuel Evans 
which appeared in your June number, and I trust I shall not 
trespass on you again in this matter. 

Your worthy correspondent is mistaken in supposing that 
the County of West Augusta bordered on the disputed terri- 
tory between Virginia and Pennsylvania at the time of 
Clark’s expeditions. By an Act of the Virginia Legislature 
at its October session, 1776, the counties of Monongalia, 
Yohogania and Ohio were laid off to the north of West 
Augusta, and intervened between it and Pennsylvania. In- 
deed, when the line was settled, the extension of the wes- 
tern border of Pennsylvania, agreed to by Virginia, so re- 
duced Yohogania that the remnant of that county was 
attached to Ohio County. When, therefore, General Clark 
said he pushed forward in 1778 with troops raised in West 
Augusta, he could not have meant troops from the disputed 
territory which afterwards became Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Evans thinks that the names of Clark’s troops 
would show that they were Pennsylvanians in part. I shall 
wait till he finds the roll, and convicts General Clark of not 
knowing who were his own troops. 

Mr. Evans thinks that the treaty with the Indians at Fort 
Stanwix in November, 1768, gave the country around Pitts- 
burg to the Pennsylvanians, and fixes the settlement of that 
country. If he will consult the “Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers,’’ lately published, he will find ample evidence 
that it was settled by Virginians long before then, and Penn- 
sylvania did not claim it of Virginia under Indian treaties. 

Mr. Evans still insists that “ Virginia was not always 
neighborly or honorable with the subjects of Pennsylvania,” 
and gives as evidence of his charge an address of a com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 24th March, 1780, 
which charges that the Virginia authorities were dispossess- 
ing Pennsylvania settlers in the disputed territory, refers to 
the agreement of the commissioners to adjust the disputed 
line, not yet confirmed by Virginia, and charges that the 
delay of Virginia arises from a disposition to replenish her 
treasury and enrich a few of her rapacious subjects with the 
spoils of Pennsylvania. In other words, that Virginia was 
delaying to confirm the boundary line agreed upon by the 
commissioners till she could make all the money possible by 
selling the disputed lands, That this committee should so 
far forget what was due to decency as to charge Virginia 
with so dishonorable a motive, because she waited for Penn- 
sylvania to ratify the agreement first, should have prevented 
Mr. Evans from placing confidence in its statements, which 
are too evidently colored by passion. 

The recorded acts of Virginia are her complete vindica- 
tion, and show her to have been generous and honorable 
toward her sister State, however the passions of the contend- 
ing parties may have burned in the disputed territory. We 
have seen that in June, 1776, in framing her Constitution as 
a State, she provided that the territory contained within the 
charter of Pennsylvania should be without question “ ceded, 
released, and forever confirmed to the people of that colony.” 

A temporary line was afterwards proposed by Virginia, to 
be observed till the permanent line could be ascertained. 
On the 18th of December, 1776, a report, presented by 





George Mason, was adopted by the Virginia Assembly, 
which, after noticing the fact that Pennsylvania had not 
accepted the temporary line nor suggested anything in its 
stead, proposed as the permanent line the extension of 
Mason and Dixon's (the Pennsylvania and Maryland line) 
for the southern boundary, and a line five degrees from the 
Delaware River as the western boundary of Pennsylvania, 
which western boundary was that called for by the patent to 
Penn. - 

On the 21st of May, 1779, the Virginia Assembly em- 
powered the Governor to appoint commissioners to meet 
those appointed by Pennsylvania, to adjust the line which 
the two Assemblies had not been able to agree on. At the 
same session the Virginia Legislature empowered the Go- 
vernor to appoint commissioners to adjust and determine 
claims to lands on the western waters, and divided the west- 
ern part of the State into districts, one of which was com- 
posed of the counties of Monongalia, Yohogania and Ohio 
(see “ Hening, Statutes at Large,” Vol. X., page 43). At” 
the session of May, 1780, it was ordered that the commis- 
sioners for this district ‘do not use or exercise any jurisdic- 
tion respecting claims to land within the territory in dispute 
between the States of Virginia and Pennsylvania north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, until such dispute be finally ad- 
justed and settled,” and “ that all surveys upon entries, the 
execution of all covenants, and the issuing of patents for 
lands within said territory shall also be suspended until the 
said dispute shall have been finally adjusted and settled.” 
(See same Volume, page 239.) 

On the 19th of November, 1779, Pennsylvania confirmed 
the lines agreed on by the joint commission at Baltimore in 
August, and on the 23d of June, 1780, Virginia also con- 
firmed them. The act of Pennsylvania simply confirmed 
the agreement of the Commissioners as to the boundary 
lines, The act of Virginia, however, contained a condition 
which completely sets at rest the charge brought against her 
by the committee of the Pennsylvania Assembly in the ad- 
dress published by Mr. Evans. It is in these words: “On 
condition that the private property and rights of all persons 
acquired under, founded on, or recognized by the laws of 
either country, previous to the date hereof, be saved and 
confirmed to them, although they should be found to fall 
within the others; and that in the decision of disputes 
thereupon preference shall be given to the elder or prior 
right whichever of the said States the same shall have been 
acquired under; such persons paying to that State within 
whose boundary their lands shall be included, the same pur- 
chase or consideration money which would have been due 
from them to the State under which they claimed the right ; 
and when any such purchase or consideration money hath 
since the Declaration of American Independence been 
received by either State for lands, which according to the 
before recited agreement shall fall within the territory of the 
other, the same shall be reciprocally refunded and repaid.” 

On the 23d of September, 1780, the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly ratified this condition, but with evident reluctance, as its 
Act shows. So that if either State could be accused justly 
of attempting to make money out of the disputed territory, 
the accusation would hardly be most applicable to Virginia, 
which refused to confirm the line, except on the condition 
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that the oldest titles should prevail, and that all the money 
arising or which had arisen from the sales of the disputed 
lands should be paid to the State within whose borders 
those lands were finally embraced. I trust I may hear 
nothing more of the charge of unneighborly or dishonorable 
conduct of Virginia in this matter. 

The delay in adjusting the line was due to the unsettled 
state of the country during the war; and many of the. in- 
habitants of the disputed territory soon refused obedience to 
either State, and hence there was considerable lawlessness in 
that district. 

I might quote a subsequent act of the Virginia Legislature 
which complains that Pennsylvania had not kept faith as to 
some of the matters agreed on, but I prefer to consider that 
the State of Pennsylvania meant to do right, and any wrong, 
if committed, was attributable to her agents. 

Mr. Evans has discovered a new wrong to Pennsylvanians 
perpetrated by Virginia, in her refusal to recognize as valid 
the title of the Indiana Company to the lands bought of the 
Indians within her territorial limits and without her consent, 
and asserts that “ there was no question about the sufficiency 
of this title among the best legal minds of Great Britain and 
America, and I believe Patrick Henry himself did not 
question it.” This title was not made by a deed to the 
King from the Indians, and from the.King to the company, 
as Mr. Evans supposes, at least if such was the fact the 
company failed to set it forth in their application to the 
Virginia Legislature, and relied solely on a deed directly to 
them from the Indians. It would have made no difference, 
however, as after the King had granted the territory by 
charter, he would have stultified himself to have undertaken 
to make title to the same territory to other persons under a 
new claim derived by him from a deed from the Indians, 
It would have been admitting that he had no right to grant 
the charter; and to admit that, would have been to unsettle 
all the American colonies. Even Pennsylvania holding by 
charter, and by subsequent purchase from the Indians, only 
relied on her charter in fixing her boundary. I have yet to 
hear of any legal mind in Great Britain or America holding 
that Virginia could be ousted of her jurisdiction over her 
territory by sales made by Indians. Certainly Patrick Henry 
and the Virginia Legislature always strenuously resisted all 
such claims; and not one was ever allowed. Some legal 
minds, however, which probably even Mr. Evans will admit 
to be worthy of regard, have considered the question, and 
fully sustained the ground taken by Virginia. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have had to pass more than once 
on the title of the colonies to the lands in America, and have 
invariably held that their title was good against the Indians, 
putting the title of the Europeans on the grounds of dis- 
covery and conquest. If Mr. Evans will turn to the case of 
Johnson & Graham’s Lessees vs. McIntosh, 8th Wheaton R. 
Pp: 543-603, he will find a case involving these titles, in 
which Chief-Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of the 
court, in which it is held, “‘ That the absolute title to the 
lands was in the crown while the settlements were colonies, 

and in the states afterwards, and that the Indians were to be 
considered merely as occupants, to be protected indeed 
while in peace in the possession of their lands, but to be 
deemed incapable of transferring the absolute title to others.” 


‘ 





Mr. Evans says he mentions the disallowance of the Indiana 
Company title as “one other (among many) instance of 
gross injustice done to our people,” (by Virginia). If this 
be a fair specimen of what he calls injustice to his people, 
I trust he will spare me any further discussion, at least 
during these hot days of our Centennial year when we all 
ought to forget past differences, and become a happy family 
again. I do assure him he is laboring under a mental 
hallucination as to Old Virginia. She has ever been too 
proud to perpetrate wrong, and too brave to impose on her 
Quaker neighbors. 
WILttAM Wirt HEnry. 


“The Drum.”—Where can I find a copy of Zhe Drum? 
It is said to have been a favorite song of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s. Can any of your readers furnish you a copy for 
publication ? <. 


Time of Washington’s Death.—In the prefatory re- 
marks to the “ Physicians’ Certificate of the Causes of Wash- 
ington’s Death,” in the July number of the MonTHLy (page 
61), there is the following sentence: “ It is a fact worthy of 
remark that Washington dicd in the last hour of the last 
month of the last year of the eighteenth century ;” and yet 
the “ Certificate” that follows, giving an account of his 
death, is dated “ December 21st.”” No! Mr. Editor, Wash- 
ington was taken sick on Friday, December 13th, died on 
Saturday, December 14th, and was buried on Wednesday, 
December 18th, The certificate, as given in the MONTHLY, 
says he was taken sick on Friday, the 2oth, but that is evi- 
dently a misprint. WW. &, We 


“ Buckskins.”’—Will some one of the MONTHLY’s cor- 
respondents give an account of the use of the term “ Buck- 
skins,” as applied to the early settlers of this country—Web- 
ster applies it to the American soldiers in the Revolution, 
but I have known it applied to parties who emigrated from 
Maryland to North Carolina as early as 1745. 

A. R. Laws. 


Washington and the Alexandria Masonic Lodge.— 
I desire to thank O. B. Corsett for his courtesy in replying 
to my inquiry, in relation to the time Washington presided 
over the Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, Virginia. 

I would be much obliged, if Mr. Corsett, or the Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, would state:—1. When the 
Masonic Lodge in Alexandria (over which Washington 
presided) was founded. 2d. When Washington became 
Master of the Lodge, and how long he continued to preside 
over it. The exact dates and the authorities for them is 
what I particularly want. I would also be glad to see the 
whole of Dr. Dove’s letter from which he quotes. C. 


Arms of Great Britain.—In Mr. Lossing’s paper on 
“ Stratford House, Virginia,” in the June number, he states, 
p- 406, that Charles II. in 1660, on his restoration to the 
throne of England, “was not unmindful of the loyalty of 
the Virginians, and he permitted them to quarter the arms 
of the province with those of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
as a separate member of the Empire.” ‘Coins with these 
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quarterings were made as late as 1773.” Having met with | feurth quarter, to make room for the arms of his Majesty’s 


a similar statement in the “ Genealogical History of the Lee | German dominions, On the union with Ireland, 1801, 
Family of Virginia and Maryland, by Edward C. Mead, | George III. laid aside the titular assumption of King of 
1868,” and finding no further evidence of the fact, I would | France, and abandoned the French ensigns. On the acces- 
like to ask for information, | sion of Queen Victoria, 1837, Hanover was severed from the 
There is a coin belonging to the colonial series and well | crown of Great Britain, and the royal escutcheon assumed 
known to numismatists, which is not rare, and is called the | the arrangement which it has to-day, WILLIAM LEE. 
Virginia Halfpenny. On its obverse is the bust of George 
III., with the legend, Georgius III. Rex. On its reverse 
the arms of Great Britain, dividing the legend Virginia; the 
crown which surmounts the shield divides the date 1773. 
Can this be the coin referred to? if so, there is no quartering 


The American “Magna Charta.”—Fourth of July 
orators and writers are wont to speak of the Declaration of 
Independence as our ‘‘ Magna Charta.’”’ Can the term be 
appropriately so applied ? J. WiLtson Norcross, 
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SPECIMEN OF MAGNA CHARTA. 


of the arms of the province of Virginia to be seen, but the | 
device corresponds to the description given of the Royal 
arms of Great Britain of that date in works of heraldry, viz. : 
Quarterly: first three lions passant for England, a lion 
rampant for Scotland; second, three fleurs-de-lis for France; 
third, the harp for Ireland; and fourth, two lions passant for 
Brunswick, a lion rampant for Liineburg, and the horse 
courant for ancient Saxony. This description may not be 
couched in heraldic phraseology, but it leaves no room for 
Virginia. The coat-of-arms was of gradual growth; thus | derful production it was for the times. It has undoubtedly 
Richard I., 1189-1199, bore on his seal the three lions pas- | furnished the foundation of not only English laws but of the 
sant; Edward III., in 1340, assumed the title of King of | best laws of all civilized lands. 
France, and quartered the fleurs-de-lis of France with the 
lions of England. James I., 1603-1625, added as quarter- 
ings the arms of Scotland and Ireland, viz: 1st and 4th, 


France and England; 2d, the lion rampant of Scotland; 3d, | ment, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any manner proceeded 
the harp of Ireland. Anne, 1702-1714, made England and | against, unless by the legal judgment of his peers or by the 
Scotland rst and 4th, France 2d, and Ireland 3d. George | law of the land.” And so, on nearly all points, we find the 
I., 1714-1727, displaced England and France from the | fundamental safeguards of liberty. 


RepLy.—No, because the Declaration is simply a declara- 
tion and in no sense a Charter or Constitution guaranteeing 
rights or privileges to the people. We should have no hesi- 
tation in applying the term to the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘ Magna Charta” was the “ Great Charter’ wrested 
from King John by his barons after a protracted conflict with 
them, terminated, for a time, by his signing this charter at 
Runnemede on June 15th, 1215. It is supposed to have 
been written chiefly by the Earl of Pembroke, and a won- 


We have not space to 
cite largely from it; but a single provision will illustrate 
its broad scope: it emphatically declares—“No freeman 
shall be arrested or imprisoned, or dispossessed of his tene- 
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Politicians, Statesmen, and Presidents.—In a recent 
‘issue of a Philadelphia daily paper there was a capital piece 

of sophistry on Politicians, wherein the editor, perhaps really 
as much in jest as in earnest, attempted to show that the 
politician, after all, was not the unmitigated scoundrel he is 
usually taken to be; that he is, in fact, a pretty good fellow, 
a sort of gentleman and honorable man. Let the judges 
decide; we are not in that line. The writer went on to 
say that the Adamses and Websters and Clays were all poli- 
ticians, and by some strange, purposed or accidental over- 
sight the term statesman did not anywhere appear in the edi- 
torial wisdom. But really here is just where the old polished 
shoe fails to fit, and where the sophistry leaks out and in. 
The Adamses and Websters, like Cicero and Pericles of old, 
though they had doubtless made politics or the science of 
government the study of their lives, were not politicians in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term; and the general sense 
is the true sense in the long run; they were what the world 
delights to call statesmen and to honor them accordingly. 
The politician of the worst class, the execrated class, is 
largely an American growth, an outsprouting of poverty in 
its mad march toward wealth without labor and at any cost, 
a necessary but evil evolution of our many-sided civiliza- 
tion. There isa large middle class of gentlemen among us, 
neither politicians nor statesmen, but editors and men of 
affairs who constantly dabble in politics, respectable and 
well educated, and we judge that it was to cover this class 
witha mild sort of glory and respectability that the article 
in question appeared, 

It is not a little remarkable that, certainly since the term 
of John Quincy Adams, recognized statesmen have not 
seemed e/igible to the high office of President of the United 
States. Clay, Marcy, Webster, Cass, Seward and others who 
have been known or reckoned as statesmen, have all failed 
to attain the acme of their laudable ambition, being pushed 
aside by more avaz/able men. The sole exception in all 
these years has been Abraham Lincoln, and he could not 
probably have received the nomination for the Presidency 
had his great ability and eminent statesmanship been known. 
He was nominated over Seward on account of his supposed 
availability, because he had not been conspicuous enough in 
National politics to have many enemies, as public men of 
known ability and manliness invariably kave. 

But to come down to our own day—the age of statesmen 
is thought by many to have passed away, and politicians 
generally are Scarcely such in the favorable sense of the 
term. Partisans alone are, as a rule, our great men. Were 
we asked to name a statesman or a first-class politician in 
either party, we confess we should feel embarrassed. There 
may be such, and doubtless are; but, like Mr. Lincoln 
before his elevation to the Presidency, they await opportunity 
for development of, or for showing, their gifts and powers. 
The two Conventions of the great parties have met, and they 
appear to have felt the same uncertainty as to statesmen, 





politicians and availables; in both Conventions, the men who 
were suspected of being statesmen have been thrust aside, and 
supposedly moe available men have been selected to lead 
their parties to victory or defeat. The candidates, we presume, 
are all good, honorable men, but which one of the four is a 
statesman? we doubt if there be a seer or sage in the land 
who can tell us this. It is possible that Mr. Hayes may 
prove himself another Lincoln—but time must tell, He has 
certainly shown himself a thorough Union man, a good sol- 
dier, a fair Congressman, and an unexceptionable Governor 
of a great State; we have no doubt of his sincerity in the 
grand promises of his letter of acceptance, which itself is a 
most creditable production, and worthy of a statesman. We 
cannot but hope he will escape the blunders of his predeces- 
sor, and four years hence be universally acknowledged as an 
honest, independent reformer, and the savior of his country 
from the waves of corruption in public places which have of 
late threatened our cities, countics and States, no less than 
our nation. 

It is cause for sincere rejoicing that the candidates of both 
parties are in a measure representatives of reform, and that 
both parties find it expedient and necessary to make a spe- 
cialty of promises of reform. It shows, what we have ever 
believed, that the people are not tainted and defiled with the 
evil that has seemed to claim our land for its own—it shows, 
too, that the partisans who control our party conventions 
realize that the people are not only reformers, but will no 
more be led about by party regardless of right and honor, 

Were there only some sibyl or talisman who could tell us 
from the sound of their names or the shape of their heads 
whether Hayes and Wheeler, or Tilden and Hendricks, are 
to be the coming men, what a world of editorial and re- 
portorial calculation might be saved! But the polls and 
the purses will determine all that at the proper day and 
hour. And there is at least some prospect for general Re- 
Meantime let every man be as little of a politician 
as may be, as much of a statesman as his abilities will admit 
of, and by all means be himself the next President if he 
sees the ghost of a chance in that direction, 


form. 


The Indians Again.—“ CAMP AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
Bic Horn, M. T., July 3.—It is the eve of Independence 
Day—the Centennial Fourth—and all the land is ablaze 
with enthusiasm. Alas! if the tidings of General Custer’s 
terrible disaster could be borne on the wings of the four 
winds, dirges and not anthems would be heard in the streets 
of Philadelphia, New York and San Francisco to-morrow. 
A great shadow has fallen upon the valley of the Big Horn. 
The youngest of our gencrals, the deau sabreur of the Army 
of the Potomac, the golden-haired chief whom the Sioux 
had lezrned to dread, has fought his last fight. Surrounded 
by over two hundred and fifty brothers-in-arms, Custer lies 
buried on the field where he fought and fought and fought 
until he could fight no longer.” 
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The foregoing paragraph, taken from a special letter to 
the Mew York Tribune, seems to touch so closely and 
reveal so clearly the spirit of the sad event that has been for 
many days the theme of the whole nation, that we thought 
it worth while to repeat it in the MoNTHLY. The facts are 
known to our readers; the reflections growing out of them 
and the lessons to be derived therefrom are numerous enough 
and not all pleasant by any means, It is useless now, as 
regards the past, to repeat the old saw, “I told you so.” 
But the whole Indian policy of the government, from the 
day President Grant selected the Quakers to civilize the 
savages, and all through the Indian Bureauocracy down to 
the present hour, deserves to be denounced in the most 
unmeasured terms. It was a silly and invidious distinction 
to suppose that the Quakers could do this work better than 
the Presbyterians or Methodists, and it now looks to all 
minds, as it did to many at the time, as more of a burlesque 
than anything else to suppose that any religious sect or all 
the sects together could really take the place of a few well- 
trained regiments of cavalry. But we reap what we sow. 
The idea of selling the Indians rifles and ammunition to 
make money out of them and then expect to stop their 
bullets by a Quaker hat and a Bible or two! 

Further, while furnishing the Indian with weapons of war, 
we have, to save or make money again, been starving, de- 
pleting and stripping our own army; hence it has come 
about that Custer, the brave General (and if injudicious, let 
it pass) with his little band of brave followers have been shot 
to death, not by Indian skill and treachery, or valor, but by 
American bullets and United States economy. Let the dead 
past bury its dead, ifyou please. No amount of carping can 
bring their corpses back to life again. But henceforth let 
the Government lock up its Indian bureaus and leave mis- 
sionary work to the church. In all its dealings with the 
Natives, as with all men, let it be as just as it has the 
power to be at the hour; for it does seem to be a truth of 
nature that some people cannot be as just as others, and 
that certain seasons of the ages are more favorable than others 
for the manifestation of justice, that shining light of heaven. 
But twaddle and whiskey, plus the supplying of the savages 
with American rifles, will neither conquer, convert nor save 
them, and the sooner we have done with it the better. We 
fully accept and try ourselves to live by the rule, “ As far as 
it is possible, live peaceably with all men;’ but we do not 
see that it involves this other gospel—Give firearms to sav- 
ages and then coax and provoke them to shoot you down 
like dogs. But Sheridan has got his appropriation at last— 
the key to the stable-door after the horse is stolen—and all 
the Custers are not yet dead. Itis not a vindictive war of 
extermination that we are preaching. We have already in 
too many instances treated the Indians shamefully, thinking 
we were hoeing our own row all the time; but even garden- 
ing tools cut both ways now and then. There is but one 
just and true course open to our government in this matter; 
that is to grant the Indians a reservation or reservations large 
enough for their needs, and let the grant be kept inviolate, 


no matter how tempting the soil or the gold therein; sell | 


them no more whiskey or rifles, buy from them all articles in 
these lines that we have already sold them and that are in 
their possession to-day; then buy nothing more from them 





and sell them nothing more. Take it for granted that they 
won’t be civilized—at least not by post-traders—then let them 
live it out and fight it out among themselves with their own 
weapons and in their own way and time. Let the churches 
send as many missionaries among them as choose to go. In 
this way a few souls of savages may be saved for the next 
world, and a good many scalps of white men kept cool and 


comfortable during the balance of their terrestrial years. 


And if this won’t work, colonize them, by all means; and if 
they wont colonize, or civilize, or reservationize, there is but 
one thing to do, and the sooner the better—drag out your 
Rodman guns and latest rifles plentifully, and go to work 
Napoleonizing them until the land is clear of savages of this 
class, and the whole country open to the railroads, and gold- 
mining, and the general industry of the age. 


The Play of Hamlet without Hamlet, at Last.— 
Doubtless there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our or any known philosophy extant, and 
this thing of playing a comedy or tragedy without the hero has 
been hinted at for centuries, and what age could have been 
more appropriate than this for its fulfilment? Do we not 
send messages without messengers, and ride without horses ? 
Is it not an age of wonders,.of oddities? Still even in these 
days, it would seem strange to have say the nineteen-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Catholicism without the Pope and the 
priesthood, and think of England getting up a Centennial 
without its Queen! But we are anew people and strong, 
and so it happened that we really arranged and enjoyed 
our Centennial celebration without the aid and participation 
of the President of the United States, Previous to the 
Centennial Fourth nobody seemed to think the loss would 
be aserious one, and, speaking absolutely, it was not; but 
we are not in times to speak absolutely. The philosophers 
tell us that all things are relative. Even the United States 
is not a rock, or a man’s head, or an idea, or a nation, all 
alone by itself in an- independent universe. It, too, is 
relative, and touches the whole world at all points of it, and 
so it happened that after the day and the ceremonies when 
the editors got their night-caps off and looked the ghost 
square in the face, it was found to be a somewhat serious 
monster, and the proverbial segar, social and jovial as it 
seems, could not make the gentleman appear right or natural 
at all, But the President is not a Pope, or a King, after all. 
The nation and the government of it are of the people and 
belong to them, and this Centennial celebration without the 
inspiration of the White House is not perhaps more unique 
than the theory on’ which the nation was built and is now 
being run. Those heavy morning and evening party lumin- 
aries of this and other cities that have acted as apologists for 
the President have only helped to make him and themselves 
more ridiculous than ever; and, as far as this work has been 
serious at all, have aggravated the national sore. For, after 
all, it can be called by no better name. It was as sorry an 
affair for the nation as for President Grant, that the man 
to whom twenty millions of people gave the credit of saving 
their country eight years ago and honored him accordingly 
was not, on the hundredth birthday of the nation, of sufficient 
importance to make his presence an absolute and pressing 
necessity. We do not know all the facts, and do not blame 
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him. If he had come he might have been expected to play 
second fiddle to the lead of smaller men; and, in the long 
run, his presence in such light would have been worse than 
his absence. Let us take it pleasantly as an accidental, per- 
haps providential, illustration of the elasticity of American 
Institutions. At all events, it proves beyond cavil what 
Wendell Phillips once said in the grandest speech we. ever 
heard him utter, this, viz.: ‘“‘ The nation needs #o man.” 


Table Talk—There is not much of it in these days, and 
the little we hear, or hear of is so tinged with business or 
turbid with whiskey and wine as to have lost its flavor and 
power as a mental enjoyment and recreation. The trade 
mark has invaded the teapot and supplanted its esthetics 
with advertising. Our modern cups and dishes and frying 
pans even, have become instruments to help us on toward 
the almighty dollar, and no longer true symbols of real 
suppers of the gods. Now and then some stray soul of the 
past in a body claimed by the nineteenth century, crosses 
our path, drops in at our meal just as the knives and forks 
are ready for business, and at once the potatoes telegraph 
their recognition, the roast beef steams its welcome to the 
new guest, all the viands smile at the sudden thought that 
once again they are to be eaten as a veritable delight, and 
soon the whole atmosphere and tone of the dining-room 
cease to be that of a mere restaurant or gobbling shop; and 
instead of the clatter of porcelain and clashing of steel and 
shuffle and bustle of black and white, not waiters but gougers, 
as of carnage and a general row, we have a new feast of 
reason and flow of soul. The very spoons catch and rejingle 
the tones, a new light fiils all faces, all minds. The finest 
thoughts are poured forth like water, and skip and sparkle 
like mountain dew-drops in the sun. The pulpit and plat- 
form cannot together compare with the supper-table as an 
inspiring place for splendid talk would we only drop our 
bustle and bombast, be simple and true with each other and 
aim to give and take freely the brightest things that come 
to us at these favored hours. 


Turks and Christians.—Although the struggle at present 
going on in Turkey is not, strictly speaking, a religious war, 
yet religious sympathies and prejudices have entered largely 
into it in the minds of the combatants themselves, and are 
now to a great degree shaping the sympathies of all nations 
and people interested in the struggle. According to the 
thinking of many, the Turk never should have got into 
Europe at all, and must get himself converted or get out of 





christencom at the earliest practicable moment. It is quite 
possible, however, that the bit of ground he occupies, valu- 
able as it is on account of its geographical position, might have 
been a greater bone of contention without him than with 
him, and that after all, as the fifth or sixth wheel of the 
European coach, he has done more to preserve than disturb 
the peace of Europe during the last two hundred years. The 
recent abdication and death of the Sultan and the incoming 
reign of a younger man, with expectations and pretensions 
of reform, have all tended to arouse American sympathies on 
the side of Turkey, but really as between the Servians and 
their would-be rulers or oppressors, our sympathies would, 
it would seem, naturally range themselves on the side of the 
revolting province. Speaking, however, in the broadest 
sense, ix is a question not between Turkey and Servia at all 
but a question as to the future peace of perhaps all. the 
European nations. As long as the Turk is master and stays, 
he holds a sort of balance of power, and each nation must 
in asense respect him, but with the Ottoman gone, we see 
nothing to prevent a European war of vaster dimensions and 
horrors than has for many years taxed and wasted the ener- 
gies of man. 


Ministers of State and Dxiradition.—‘We may per- 
haps have to admit that the positions taken by Secretary Fish 
in his correspondence in the Winslow case were really 
untenable; that Earl Derby and the English government 
stood on the real basis of the actual treaty now in existence, 
and the proper basis of any extradition treaty to be hereafter 
made; that each nation is an asylum for the fuzitive until 
criminality is proven, and that a person surrendered ona 
treaty of extradition shall be tried on!y on the offence for 
which he has been surrendered. The stranze part of it all 
is that so impor‘ant a matter should have had any doubt 
attaching to it from the first, that our Secretary of State and 
the Government genefally should have ever misunderstood 
the treaty, and that if it were capable of the two construc- 
tions put upon it by Earl Derby and Mr. Fish nobody saw 
it at the time, and that it was not long ago amended so as 
to be clear and clean. The London 7imes, which fora while 
favored the American interpretation, at last swung around and 
read the parchment according to the light of British wisdom. 
And now, after letting Winslow go, because we would not 
negotiate a new treaty or amendment to the old one, we 
shall probably make a new treaty after all, and so at least 
be in time for the absconding and forging rascals that may 
hereafter try to get away. 
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Revolutionary Reminiscences of Camden County, 
Originally part of “ Old Gloucester,” State of New 
Jersey. By JoHN CLEMENT. 

This little pamphlet of reminiscences contains many 
valuable facts of the revolutionary times, and Mr. Clement 
seems to have entered heartily into the spirit of his under- 
taking. It seems that the New Jersey delegates which met 
in Burlington two days before the Declaration of Indepen- 

Vor. VII.—10 





dence was made in Philadelphia, declared that the king 
derived whatever authority he had from the people, but 
probably the Jersey delegates had talked the matter over 
with Jefferson and others, still it shows that they were fully 
ready for the deeds that have since brought so much noise 
and glory into the world. The following relation is capital 


as showing the power of Washington’s personal dignity of 
manner. ‘ 
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During the residence of General Washington in Philadel- 
phia, as President of the United States, he frequently crossed 
the river to enjoy the pure air of the country. On one 
occasion he passed over on horseback, the ice being strong 
enough for wagons and sleds, and rode along the old Cooper 
ferry road leading towards Burlington, where he met a 
resident of Camden who knew him, ‘They recognized each 
other, and near by was a Dutchman, a Hessian deserter, 
who said, “I tink ‘1 have seen your face before, vat ish your 
name ?” The General drew up his horse and replied, ** My 
name is George Washington.” Half frightened out of his 
wits the poor Dutchman exclaimed : “ Oh, mine Gott, I vish 
I was unter te ice. I vish I vas unter te ice. Oh, mine 
Gott!” The General assured him no harm was done and 
started away with a smile upon his countenance. 


The Father’s Story of Charley Ross, the Kidnapped 

Child: containing a full and complete account of the 

Abduction of Charles Brewster Ross from the home of his 

Parents in Germantown, with the Pursuit of the Abduc- 

tors and their Tragic Death; the v-vious incidents con- 

nected with the Search for the lost boy, the Discovery of 
other Lost Children, etc., etc. With fac-similes of Letters 

Jrom the Abductors. The whole carefully prepared from 

his cwu Notes and Memoranda, and from information 

obtained from the Detective Police and others engaged in 
the Search; with Portraits of Charley and his brother 

Walter, and of other Boys inistaken for Charley ; Views of 

his Parents’ Home, etc., etc., etc. By CurisTian K, 

Ross, of Germantown, (Philadelphia). ohn E. Potter 

& Co., Publishers, 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ross’s story of the loss and then the vain efforts to 
recover his child is the necessary outgrowth and expression 
of the sympathies of the entire American people, and really 
promises to be the sensation of the season in the line of new 
books. It is written with simplicity, Hirectness and clear- 
It is fortunate that Mr. Ross could not find a capable 
and willing person to write this st.ry. He himself was the 
‘only man fitted, by the circumstances of the case, to touch 
and describe so delicate a subject. For though the whole 
community here and elsewhere have felt and still feel deeply 
the loss of the child and are aroused to bitterest thoughts 
when they think of the hard-heartedness that stole the boy 
and the blundering detectiveism that has failed to return 
him up to this hour, yet no one person can possibly have felt 
or be able to feel al the conditions really necessary in order 
to a calm and wise word on the subject. It was right that 
all the stray letters and evidences should be brought thus 
into the convenient form of a book, and even yet the testi- 
mony may be evolved that will discover the child. 


ness, 


History of the Public Schools of Washington D. C.: 
From August 1805, to August 1875. By SAMUEL YORK 
AT LEE. 

This pamphlet of thirty-five pages contains an immense 
amount of valuable information relating to the subject of 


which it treats. It traces the relationship of the municipal 
government and various corporate bodies of the district to 
the public schools, and supplies abundant statistical matter 
that will be of permanent usefulness, 





Sketches of the State of Michigan. 

CRACKEN. 

The writer was evidently fond of his task. In a pamphlet 
of 136 pages, we find a pretty accurate account of the 
natural structure and resources of the state, and a very full 
record of its historical developement in all directions, statis- 
tics abound, and a fine map of Michigan adds interest and 
clearness to the text. 


By S. B. Mc- 


How to get Rich in California. McMorris & GAns, 

Publishers, 713 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

This is a pamphlet of 137 pages, compiled apparently for 
the purpose of supplying the necessary facts to those ambitious 
persons who are trying to get through this world as easily 
and richly as possible, and adventurous folks generally, will 
find many things to interest them in its pages. 


Mr. Henry Howorth, of London, has for a long time 
been engaged on an important work, ‘A History of the 
Mongols,” the first volume of which is now about being pub- 
lished. It will treat of the Mongols proper and the Kal- 
muks. Another volume will deal with such of the Turkish 
tribes as are governed by descendants of the Mongol con- 
queror. This work will really be the first continuous history 
of the race which has to so great an extent moulded the his- 
tory of Asia during the last eight hundred years, and will be 
of special value to the students of world history, in all lands. 

Another work of a kindred nature, and timely enough in 
these days, is “ Syria and Egypt under the last Five Sultans” 
of Turkey, by the late English Consul-General Barber. It 
will be edited by his son, who for a long time was a resident 
in Asiatic Turkey with his father, and will be published in 
London by Samuel Tinsley. 

It would be altogether too hot to attempt anything of the 
kind in this latitude, but the London Atheneum of July 1, 
seriously devotes well on to five solid columns to show that 
Viscount Amberley’s recent work, “ An Analysis of Religious 
Belief,” published by Trubner & Co., is not so reverent as it 
ought to be or as exhaustive as it might be, and ventures to 
assert that the worthy Lord condemns the methods of his 
own book; and the Atheneum seems to hold the opinion, 
which we should incline to ourselves, that true religion will 
continue to prosper notwithstanding the erudite opposition 
of such men as Buckle, Amberley and others. 


English literature, already rich in treasures of every sort, 
has recently received a most valuable addition, “ The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals” (London: Macmillan & 
Co.), from the pen of Alfred Russel Wallace. Mr. Wallace 
will long be remembered as the person who discovered or 
lit upon the so-called law of Natural Selection, simulta- 
neously with Mr. Darwin, but very magnanimously with- 
drew from the honors in favor of Darwin. The subject of 
the present work, especially in view of the assumed domi- 
nance of the law of evolution, is one of keen and universal 
interest; though Mr. Wallace does not in this instance 
touch upon the question of the geographical distribution of 
man, The labor on the work must have been immense. 
The style and manner of it are lucid, straightforward, and 
very taking. 
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The Centennial Fourth and More.—The Fourth of 
July having supplanted the second as “the Day we Cele- 
brate” in commemoration of our Nation's Birth, is every 
year the grandest day of the year in every city, town, village 
and hamlet in the United States, and indeed among Ameri- 
cans wherever they may chance to be. But in this Centennial 
year, the rejoicings and celebrations could not be circum- 
scribed within the twenty-four hours which belong of right 
to a day and the Fourth, especially in Philadelphia, embraced 
upwards of ninety-six hours. The festivities began among 
the people in the Centennial City, and the city was fairly 
wild with patriotism, before the month’s first day had fully 
come, and continued, with scarcely an intermission even an 
hour long, beyond the great Fourth itself. The newspapers 
have fully reported all the ceremoniesin detail and have 
told somewhat of the unceremonious rejoicings among the 
people highly and lowly and between; still we feel it the 
province of the MONTHLY, as the magaizne of Historic 
events, to repeat the story of the Centennial Fourth, or such 
parts of it as are specially worthy of permanent record. 

The first oficial or prearranged order in the programme 
was the Congress of Authors, or the assembly of writers with 
sketches of the men of a hundred years‘ago. Under the 
able generalship of Colonel Frank M. Etting, assisted by 
the efficient Committee of Restoration and by other valued 
aids, this opening ceremony was a grand success. The fol- 
lowing are the subjects and the writers of the historic bio- 
graphic papers contributed : 

WRITER, 

Richard Frothingham, 
...Hugh Blair Grigsby. 
Josiah Quincy, Sr.... Miss S, Eliza Quincey. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr.. Edmund Quincey. 
TEE FINI ccccnccevescsnaesmnioncaieil George N. Simmons, 
Jonathan D, Sergeant.. ...Edward F. Hatfield. 
James Lovell ...Edward Everett Hale. 
John Trumbull... ...James T. Field. 
Thomas Cushing... ... William Lloyd Garrison, 
William Ellery Thomas W, Higginson, 
Thomas Pinckney -sseCharles C. Pinckney. 
John Blair ...John Esten Cooke. 
Thomas Jefferson.. ...Henry S. Randall. 
John Cruger 
George Clinton 
Richard Stockton.. 

Eliphalet Dyer ...J. Harrison Trumbull. 
Philip Schuyler .--Benson J. Lossing. 
Artemus Ward ..-Robert C. Winthrop. 
Thomas Mifflin. ...John W. Forney. 
...Charles Francis Adams. 

Francis A. Drake. 

Charles Henry Hart 
... Joseph R. Hawley. 

..-Horatio Gates Jones.” 
John Clement. 
William S. Stryker. 

...Joseph Henry, 

...-Roswell Smith. 

...S. W. Pennypacker. 
Judge Goldsborough. 
J. Smith Futhey. 


SUBJECT. 
James Otis. 
Peyton Randolph.. 





Joseph Hawley.... 
Ebenezer Kinnersly.. 
John Cooper. 
Nathaniel Scudder... 
Charles Watson Peale.. 
James Madison 
Samuel J. Atlee... 





SUBJECT. 
George Frost 
Samuel Livermore.. 


George Washington ............. 
Henry Marchant................. 


Fred, Aug. Muhlenberg 
William L, Johnson 
Arthur Middleton. 
Hugh Williamson. 
General R. Montgomery 


WRITER. 
Nathaniel Bouton, 
..A. H. Hoyt. 


eoceeueiad J. G. Holland. 
as J. Dunham Hedge. 


..O, Seidensticker. 

..Charles Lanman, 
Samuel A, Drake, 
Williamson Nevin. 
George W. Cullum. 





Edmund Pendi ‘ 
Richard Potts...... 
John T. Gilman 
Robert Al d 





John Henry, Jr. 
William Blount... 

F. Lighfoot Lee........ 
Gunning Bedford, Jr.... 


D. of St. Thomas Jenifer. 


Luther Martin, 
Arthur St, Clair. 
John Morton 

Elias Boudinot... 
Mr. McClurg 
Henry Middleton... 
Dr. John Morgan.. 
Joseph Reed 


John Routledge. 
Abraham Baldwin... 
Abraham Clark... 
John Collins... 
Lewis Morris..... 
Philip Livingston... 
Josiah Bartlett... 
Simon Boerum... 
John Bannister... 
Jonah Dayton,... 
William Paterson... 
James Kinsey... 
James Wilson .... 
Richard Henry Lee... 
Joseph Spencer 
William Floyd.... 
Oliver Ellsworth. 
Jonah Elmer 
William Curmichac! 
General Charles Scott 
Carter Braxton 
John Hanson 


Benjamin Coutee............000-.-.00-seeee 


Richard Ridgley................. 


Benjamin Ramsey.. 
Henry Laurens.......... 


Richard Dobbs Spaight................. 


James McHenry. 
Daniel Dulany.... 
James Madison... 
William R, Davie... 
Edward Telfair. 


Patrick Henry.... 
Tom Paine. 


D. H, Strother, 


..James D. Porter. 
.--- Samuel J. Clemens. 
James Grant Wilson. 
onl J. Thomas Schurf, 
Samuel Tyler. 
Joseph S. Travelli. 
..George Smith, 
..Henlen S, Stryker, 
.-Mrs, William C. Mayo. 
..C. F. Woolson. 
..J. M. Turner, 
..William Duane. 
James Parsons. 
Charles Gayerre, 
sii J. F. H. Claiborne. 
isin E. P. Buffett, 
..J. L. Lincoln. 
H. B, Dawson, 
Ethan Allen. 


Benjamin Silliman. 
Frederick K, De Peyster. 
Delia W. Lyman. 
pene L. Q. C. Elmer, 
William W. Nevin. 
George W, Griffin. 
—_ Carter M. Braxton, 
Douglas H. Thomas, 
George A, Hanson, 


imine Jchn Carpenter, 


..Bradley Johnson. 
..Charles W. Hoffman. 
.John H, Wheeler. 
R. Randall Hoes. 


.-Douglass Forrest. 
Wiliam L, M, Hammord. 
William Archer Cocke. 
George R, Fairbanks, 
Joseph Merrifield. 
William Wirt Henry. 


es J. T. Headley, 


William Alfred Jones, 
Frederick D, Stone. 


sakcoipied General A. A, Humphreys. 


Miss C, T. Taylor, 
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SUBJECT. 


Governeur Morris..........+..++0+ 


Robert Morris....... 


William White, Chaplain. 


George Read 
Francis Lewis. 


Nathaniel Tolson..... 
Matthew Thornton... 
Daniel Carroll.......... 
George Clymer 


Frederick Frelinghuysen... 


Samuel Holton 

John Alsop 

Jonathan Bayard Smith 
Thomns Fitzsimmous., 
Daniel Roterdeau 
Edward Hand 

James McClene.. 
Henry Wisner 

Thomas Cushing... 
John DeHart 

Samuel Huntington 
Silas Deane 


Samuel Macloy 
George Taylor 
Thomas Willing 
J. Benjamin Chew 
Francis Dana 
John Sullivan..... 


Robert Treat Paine............. as 


Nathaniel Greene 
Samuel Ward 
Matthew Tilghman... 
Thomas Johnson 
Robert Goldsborough... 


Elbridge Gerry... 
Abigail Adams 


General John Whitcombe....... 


William Allen.,............ 
William Burnett 

William Henry Drayton 
William Shippen 
Thomas Heyward, Jr. 
Stephen Hopkins......... 


Christopher Gadsden...........-+ 


John Armstrong. 
James Smith 
Edward J. Biddle. 


George Walton 
Deborah Franklin 


WRITER. 


inaadiiad Miss C. Meredith, 
..Mrs. A, Nixen Hart. 
..James H. Means. 
..John Meredith Read, 


..J. Wingate Thornton. 
..John Bozman Kerr. 
.A. B. Bradford. 
...Frederick A. Frelinghuysen. 
..-Henry Cabot Lodge. 
..John Austin Stevens. 
..-H. H. Furness. 
...Henry Flanders. 
..-Richard S. Hunter, 
.-Simon Gratz. 

...R. Coulton Davis. 
...Henry W. Bellows. 

... Andrew P. Peabody. 
...B. W. Throckmorton. 


William L. Kingsley. 
Charles J. Hoadley. 


...Osmand Tiffany. 
...J. Carson Brevoort. 
...J. Berrian Lindsiey. 


Arthur Gilman. 


vssasee, Mellen Chamberlain. 
George W. Greene. 


...Justin Winsor. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


éenaaada Edward J. Porter. 
...Edward F. De Lancey. 
...Joseph P. Bradley. 


William H. Trescott. 


-..William Gammell. 
rave George S. Hillard. 


William M. Darlington. 


... Thompson Westcott. 
...Craig Biddle. 


Chandler Robbins. 
Octavia Walton Le Vert. 
Mrs. E. D. Gillespie. 


The distinguished President of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, John William Wallace, had been fittingly 
chosen to preside, and he was introduced in a neat little 
speech by the Mayor of Philadelphia, William S. Stokley. 
Mr. Wallace’s speech upon assuming the duties of the chair 
was well-timed, and we should be happy to find space for a 
report of it were it at all possible. A Centennial Hymn by 
our noble Whittier, music by John K. Paine, was worthily 
rendered, and then William V. McKean delivered an address 
which we shall hope to insert in full in our September 
MONTHLY; the whole address was so excellent that it would 
not be right to attempt to give an abstract of it. Capital 
addresses were also delivered by the Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, of Massachusetts, Governor Henry Lippitt, of Rhode 
Island, the Hon. Benjamin Harris Brewster, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Frank P. Stevens, of Maryland. These were in- 
terspersed with patriotic songs and charming instrumental 
music, so that the entire ceremonies of the Ist of July were 
worthy of the occasion and enjoyable in every detail. 
Whittier’s Hymn is so sweet and yet so grand in its tone 
that we feel obliged to insert it: 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall, like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine, 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time from all 

The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun ; 

And unto common good ordain 

The rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good-will ; 


Many of those called were not present, but their manu- 
scripts were presented, having been forwarded to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The ceremonies commenced with prayer by the Rev. 
William White Bronson. A commodious platform had been 
erected on the south side of the State-House, and after the 
business of receiving the papers had been completed, the 
committee and the authors passed out of Independence 
Hall upon this platform. The beautiful shady “ Indepen- 
dence Square” was already full to repletion of people, 
citizens of Philadelphia freely interspersed with visitors from 
all sections of our vast land, and not a few from foreign 
climes. We have not space to notice the sweet music, vocal 
and instrumental, and other admirably arranged and exe- 
cuted details of the ceremonies. 





And, freighted with Love’s golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues, strong to save; 
The honor, proof to place or gold; 
The manhood, never bought or sold. 


Oh! make Thou us through centuries long 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old. 
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The second being the Lora’s Day, the regular Centennial 
Commemorative Ceremonies were all of that subdued Chris- 
tian tone, full of true rejoicing without noise, which so 
well accord with the Christian spirit pervading the city of 

3rotherly Love. There are no happier people in the world 

than those who have experimentally learned how to “rejoice 
in the Lord alway,” and our American Christians have so 
very much cause to “praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” for the “marvelous things He hath done” for us as a 
people that we cannot but deem it opportune that one of the 
first four days of the Centennial July was the Holy Day of 
the Lord. 

In our Churches of every name, a!most without exception, 
the Songs of Praise, the Prayers, the Scripture selections, 
the Sermons and indeed the services throughout, were in 
harmony with the Nation’s Natal Day, and the fervor with 
which the clercy and the people bore their respective parts 
in these services proved most conclusively that the truest 
are the Christian patriots, who love God the more heartily 
because He has given them so goodly a land to dwell in. 

On the third it had been wisely arranged to have no regu- 
Jar celebrations during the day time, but to have a grand 
evening parade. Still the day was by no means a quiet one, 
as the people were all earnestly engaged in divers indepen- 
dent celebrations of Independence, in visiting the Great 
Centennial Exhibition, and in preparations for the evening 
and the ensuing day of days. The most noteworthy public 


demonstration of the Third was a fine parade of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was in all respects worthy of 


the noble organization and of the time. 

The streets through which the Grand Army passed, nota- 
bly Broad and Chestnut streets, were thronged with enthu- 
siastic spectators. And as company after company, bearing 
the old war-worn bullet-riddled banners, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon marched through Independence Square, 
from Sixth to Fifth street, close by the walls of the old 
State-House, under the shadows of the old trees, and on the 
ground where Washington and Jefferson and Franklin talked 
together and helped to settle the destinies of the nation a 
hundred years before, the shouts of the multitude drowned 
the patriotic music of military bands, and all hearts were 
full of the spirit of the hour. 

The great event of the 3d was the combined International 
and Industrial parade, in which many prominent representa- 
tives of foreign nations united with numerous industrial so- 
cieties and corporations from all parts of the Union in com- 
memorating the Nation’s struggles and victory. The parade 
formed on south Broad street, and was about two hours and 
a half passing any given point. The streets of Philadelphia, 
especially Broad and Chestnut streets, were seldom before so 
thronged as on this occasion. All through the evening and 
until after midnight Independence Square was a dense mass 
of people. Just before midnight hundreds were sleeping on 
the ground, undisturbed by the shouting of others or by 
the patriotic music that was played on the platform within 
afew yards of them. But as the new Indcpendence bell 
struck the first tones of the new century the sleepers™ all 
awoke, and from every corner of the square and from all 
the neizhboring streets the racket and rattle of musketry and 
fireworks and the shoutings of the people and the military 





music all sounded as if the old battle of Liberty was being 
fought over again, and with certain victory for another hun- 
dred years. 

During the evening and night of the third and fourth a 
large platform for the accommodation of the orchestra was 
erected on the Walnut street front of the square. From 
midnight till two o’clock A.M. the streets and horse-cars all 
over the city were thronged more than during any hour of 
an ordinary day. But few of the eight hundred thousand in- 
habitants of the city got their usual night’s rest, and very 
many thousands did not attempt to sleep at all. 

By eight o’clock on the morning of the Fourth the pro- 
minent thoroughfares were again crowded with tens of thou- 
sands of enthusiastic people anxious to see the great military 
parade which took place between the hours of eight and ten 
A.M. There were in the ranks representative companies 
from the South and West and East as well as from the 
the Middle States, and really this was the first notable re- 
union of Northern and Southern soldiers since the war; the 
first peace-offering of the army, and a pledge of an undi- 
vided union for another hundred years. As the companies 
marched down Chestnut street past the old State-House, 
General Sherman reviewed the troops and explained their 
movements to Prince Oscar of Sweden, who stood at his 
side. The grand Centennial ceremonies of the day began 
in Independence square at ten o’clock A.M. The incidents 
of that day, the opening remarks of President Hayley, of the 
Centennial Commission, the address of Ilon.’T. W. Ferry, 
Vice-President of the United States, the Poem of Bayard 
Taylor, the oration of Hon. William M. Evarts, as well as 
the splendid music of the occasion, have all become part of 
the nation’s history and treasure. The crowds were simply 
immense, and the enthusiasm unbounded, notwithstanding 
the terrible heat of the day. 

In the Centennial Grounds the representatives of the 
American Catholic Total Abstinence Societies dedicated, 
with imposing ceremonies, thcir beautiful white marble 
fountain at the west end of Machinery Hall. The concep- 
tion and execution of this fountain are alike beautiful and 
worthy of the highest praise. And the ceremonies on the 
occasion of the dedication were all worthy the object that 
called them forth. The addresses were broad, Catholic in 
the.best sense, and elevating, and the music rich, choice and 
inspiring, such as the Catholics alone know how to sing. 

Beginning at noon and continuing through the afternoon 
of the Centennial Fourth, the National Women’s Suffrage 
Association, held their Centennial mecting in the Unitarian 
Church, corner of Tenth and Locust streets, They had 
prepared their Declaration of Rights or Independence, which 
they think as good as, or better than the old Declaration 
and had, during preceding days, made strenuous efforts for 
permission to read it at the great meeting in Independence 
Square, but were refused that privilege. Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, however, read the document in the presence of a 
crowd in front of the old State-House, and Vice President 
Ferry received it in silence at the great meeting. At their 
own celebration in the old church, Mrs. Stanton read the 
document, which contained ten articles of Impeachment, 
blaming the American Government because it will not allow 
the women to save the Nation from destruction by allowing 
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them to vote on election days. 
deep for that remedy, and the next hundred years may 
change somewhat the theory of natural rights in the matter 
of the governments of nations by women as well as by men. 
There will doubtless be suggestions enough on the subject 
from all parts of the world. 

The closing ceremonies of the Centennial Fourth in Phila- 
delphia, consisted of a grand pyrotechnic display in old 
Fairmount Park, at the foot of Lemon Hill, near the base 
of the Lincoln Monument, under the direction of Professor 
Jackson, of Philadelphia. It is estimated that at least 
three hundred thousand people witnessed this fine display 
of fireworks on the evening of the Centennial Fourth, and 
by common consent it was the grandest exhibition of 
the kind ever seen in the United States. 

Meanwhile, the city generally was perfectly ablaze with 
fireworks; every avenue, street, alley and court contribu- 
ted to the noisy glory. And such a display of bunting, silk 
and other suitable or adaptable material, made up into 
flags of all nations, and of every conceivable size, shape and 
style of detail, interspersed with shields, eagles and devices 
innumerable, no city has perhaps ever rivaled—the more 


affluent had their triumphal arches and costly conceptions, 


while the poorest were no less patriotic in proportion to their 
means. The Centennial grounds and the other parts of the 
grand Park were full of men, women and children, and yet 
there were many, many thousands of people in every street, 
so that it sfemed almost as if the whole country and a large 
part of the world beyond were in Philadelphia, converting 
the quiet Quaker City into a cosmopolitan Babel. 

The concentration of so many celebrations in the city 
of Philadelphia did not, it would seem, lessen the patriotic 
enthusiasm and the earnest and brilliant expression of the 
same in other parts of the country. But in all sections East, 
West, North and South, the American people seemed to vie 
with esch other in showing the strength and vigor of their 
appreciation of the work of their fathers, and in expressions 
of their determination that the second century of American 
Independence should be more successful and glorious than 
the first. 

The Centennial Fourth did not, in the Centennial City, 
end with the Fourth proper, and indeed it does not appear 
to have ended yet. On the Fifth, the number of visitors to 
the Centennial Exhibition far exceeded any day since the 
opening, May, roth, and the grounds presented a gay and 
lively spectacle throughout the day. The city itself was 
scarcely less thronged than the day before. 

At 12 0’clock on the Fifth the United States Centennial 
Commission convened in the Judges’ Pavilion, in the 
grounds, President Hawley occupying the chair, The recep- 
tion of the report of the Executive Committee was the main 
business of this day. The President announced that he had 
received a communication from the secretary of a Philadel- 
phia committee desiring the Commission to name a time 
when they would receive a petition and hear arguments 
favoring the opening of the Exhibition on Sundays; a 
motion by Mr. McCormick prevailed assigning 2 o’clock of 
the 6th for a hearing of arguments for and against the 
Sunday epening. Accordinsly, the discussion was had on 
the 6:h, but no action was reached until the 7th, when, by 


Perhaps theevils are too 





the decisive vote of 30 to 9, the Commission resolved to 
adhere to their former determination, to keep.the Exhibition 
closed on Sundays. The discussion was ably conducted on 
both sides; several strong speeches were delivered, one by 
President Hawley being especially excellent; of course our 
readers must know that the Honorable gentleman warmly 
defended the American Sabbath, as his high-toned Christian 
character is well known. The vote was by States (and 
Territories), and was as follows: Yeas—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, II- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming—30. Nays—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Dakota, Georgia, Idaho, Missouri, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and Washington Territory—g. 

We cannot but hope this just and righteous decision of 
the questio: will be final, and that there will be no farther 
attempts to coerce the Commission into a reversal of it. 
Even conceding the respectability and high character of 
many of the advocates of the Sunday opening, we have no 
doubt whatever that a vast majority of the moral, and ninety 
per cent. of the Christian people of our Christian Republic 
are heartily in accord with the Commission in their noble 
stand for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. 

During this session of four days, closing on the 8th, the 
Commission transacted much important business besides 
deciding the Sunday question. 

But let us close our brief synoptical notes of the obser- 
vances commemorative of the Centennial Birthday of our 
Nation, with a single remark upon the weather, which has 
itself been one of the most remarkable features of, the time: 
throughout the entire period of the celebrative ceremonies, 
for days before and without abatement until now, with slight 
prospect of an early change for the better, the temperature 
has been excessively warm, the thermometer ranging daily 
above ninety degrees; the “ oldest inhabitant” cannot recail 
a heated term of so long duration or of so trying a degree 
of heat. Even our visitors from the warmer latitudes have 
suffered, and how much more our own people and those 
from cooler climes! Truly, the temptation is almost over- 
powering to organize a woyage in quest of the North Pole! 


The Centennial City.—The pressure of special Cen- 
tennial matter upon our space has compelled us seriously to 
circumscribe our Centennial Exposition Memoranda, and to 
defer nearly all of our illustrations and much valuable 
matter to the next month. This series of notices of the 
Centennial City has proved more popular than anything we 
have before given in the MONTHLY, and it is a source of 
no slight gratification to know that the immense labor thcy 
have required in the seeking for reliable data, the verifying 
of supposed facts, and securing of confidence in the rejection 
of historic errata, has not been labor lost. 

Several friends of the MONTHLY have inquired why we 
have thus far omitted, among the points of historic interest, 
the famous “ Penn’s Treaty Monument ;” and we must be 
candid in replying: the people generally implicitly believe 
in the verity of the traditions relating toa Treaty made by 
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William Penn under an old Elm which 
formerly stood upon the spot occupied 
by the Monument; and he who fails to 
agree with this almost universal belief 
will no doubt be deemed a heretic. 
Now, could we have positively disproved 
these traditions and thus compelled the 
reversal of public opinion thereupon, we 
should not have hesitated to produce 
our proofs; but we could not do this, 
and felt some reluctance to express our 
dissent from the received traditions. 
We simply do not believe such a treaty 
was ever made between Penn and the 
Indians as that tradition claims to have 
been made at this spot—that is, one of 
amity and friendship alone. And our rea- 
son for not believing is simply this: so important an event 
could scarcely have transpired and no documentary evidence, 
no copy of the treaty, no record of any sort, remain to attest it, 
and no assured evidence has ever been produced of this sup- 
posed treaty; no allusion to it is found in any letter, report, 
or document written by William Penn himself or by any 
cotemporary, or even by any one writing within a few years 
afterwards. The old Elm stood nearly in front of the resi- 
dence.of a celebrated English surveyor, Thomas Fairman, at 
Shackamaxon, until it was blown down in 1811. In 1777, 
while the British held Philadelphia, General Simcoe placed a 





guard here to protect the tree from injury. In 1827 a society 
was organized which erected the Monument marking the site 
of the old Elm. This monument is a point of interest 
whether one accepts or rejects the traditions—in the former 
case, as an important historic landmark and a testimonial to 
Penn’s well-known honesty and fair-dealing; in the latter 
case, as a token of how widely an error may be disseminated 
and how implicitly credited by intelligent men. The monu- 
ment stands within a small enclosure, on Beach street, north 
of Hanover street, and may be reached by taking a car of the 
Richmond branch of the Second and Third Street Railway. 


‘© PENN TREATY,” FROM WEST’S PAINTING, 
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HOSPITAL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Among the other points of peculiar interest connected 
with Philadelphia’s Revolutionary history is the well-known 
Germantown battle-ground, but we omit it here because the 


eminent historian of Philadelphia, Thompson Westcott, | 


Esq., has favored us with an admirable paper covering the 
entire subject—this paper will be found at the commence- 
ment of this number of the MONTHLY, and it will well 
repay careful perusal, 

We can give but one additional Iospital and one “ Home” 
this month, hoping to secure the necessary information intel- 
ligently to sketch the other important establishments of these 
noble classes, with which the warm charity of our people of all 
denominations have made Philadelphia peculiarly to abound, 

The Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church is only 
a quarter of a century old, but is one of the most admirably 
equipped and furnished, liberally sustained, and most benefi- 
cent of our institutions. The large-hcaried Christian and | 
energetic Bishop, Alonzo Potter, assembled a meeting of the 
clergy and laity of his Denomination on the 15th of March, | 
1851, in St. Andrew’s Church, and it was unanimously re- 
solved to fcund a hospital, to be conducted upon the broad | 
basis of Christlike charity, denominational only in control and | 
in the provisions for its support, absolutely catholic in its 
loving care of all of cvery creed, color, and clime who 
might need kind nursing and skillful treatment. The pres- 
ent site, with an old commodious mansion thereon, was pre- 
sented to the corporation by the daughters of Mrs. Elizabeth 


Leamy, in 1852, and the mansion was at once fitted up tem- 
porarily and occupied in December of that year. The lot 
embraced five and a half acres, and additional ground was 
purchased the Shext year. The corner-stong of the noble 
Norman structure shown in our engraving, was laid on May 
the 24th, 1860; the chapel was consecrated just one yéar 
and four days later, and the hospital building proper occu- 
pied the 31st of July, 1861, the first patients received therein 
being two hundred wounded soldiers from the Union army. 
The buildings, cs they now stand, were completed in 1874. 
It is built of brownstone, and comprises a central building 
and three wings; the whole frontage is 258 feet, the derth 
of the central building is 256 feet, and of the wings 200 feet 
each. The capacity is 300 beds. The Lehigh Avenue 


, branch of the Ficth and Sixth Streets Railway passes the 
front. 


Among the many admirable charitable institutions, there 
are none more deserving of notice than the Asylums and 
Tomes for Children, for the Aged, for the Blind, the Deaf 
and Dumb, and other unfortunate persons demanding specific 
care and atrention; no city has more or better institutions of 
this description than ours, as we hope to show in due time. 
Of one of these we hhave an excellent view in the engraving 
on page 153. ‘The Baptist Home is a fine stone structure of 
imposing appearance, and is perfectly planned and fitted for 
its noble purpose, the providing of a home for the aged poor 
of the church. The Eighteenth and Twentieth Streets line 
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BaptisT HoME FOR THE AGED Poor, 


(running west on Sansom an_ east on Filbert) runs within 
one square of the Ilome, and is the best route direct from 
the centre of the city, though the Seventeenth and Nine- 
teenth Streets, the Broad Street branch of the Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets, and the Columbia Avenue branch of 
the Union Railway (up Ninth street) pass each within a 
short distance of Seventeenth and Norris streets, the location 
of the Home. 


The Centennial Grounds.—Desiring to go once more 
to the great Exhibition, we find the various Street Railway 
lines “ Direct to the Centennial Grounds and Buildings” 
crowded to a degree that would scarcely permit comfort in 
cool weather, and in the midst of a torrid term is not even 
endurable. So we take one of the north and south railways, 
connecting with the Reading Railroad, and thus secure a 
quick trip and one as nearly approximating comfort as the 
weather will allow, unless we prefer a part-water route, 
which offers advantages peculiarly its own; in this case, we 
take a green car on Eighth street (the Green Street and 
Fairmount Avenue line), or a yellow car on Ninth street (the 
Union line), or a Fairmount Park car on Pine street, procure 
from the conductor an exchange ticket for the Fairmount 
Steamboat, paying fifteen cents therefor; and arriving at the 
Park we shall find one of the pleasant little steamers at the 
landing or not far away, as the trips are not more than eight 
or ten minutes apart—and going aboard the little model 
steamer, the little model engine puffs out a few impatient 
little puffs, the bell rings, the boat stops; Zoological 
Garden!’ shouts the Captain; a few more puffs, the 
bell again, and we hear with regret the Captain’s call, 
“Centennial Exhibition’’—this is our Cestination, and we 
alight, resolved at a more convenient season to take a longer 





trip, the full trip indeed. An easy ascent, a walk that does 
not tax the weakest who can walk at all, brings us- to the 
Horticultural Hall Entrance to the International City; or, if 
we prefer we may go to the Lansdowne Ravine Entrance, and 
just within the gate we shall see a dozen or more standing 
around a spot a little to the left—we shall find the attraction 
a spring of cool, sweet, delicious water; awaiting our turn, a 
draught refreshes us, and we make way for “ the next.” 

If our friend or friends accompanying us in this tour of 
the world, be of the hurrying, pushing sort of people who 
imagine that they have no time to enjoy natural luxury, or 
if they really are compelled to economize time, we have no 
business to take the Lansdowne Ravine Entrance, for the 
beauties and delights which meet us are so agreeably in- 
fluential that it requires a distressing effort of positive will to 
resist the temptation to linger in the Ravine, even if the 
pavilion be not occupied by a band discoursing music, 
charming in itself, absolutely ravishing amid the surround- 
ings. If we can persuade our “ no-time-to-spare” companions 
that we are “so tired that we must sit down just a minute, 
you know,” we are fortunate—otherwise we painfully shut 
our eyes and ears to the allurements of the Ravine and go 
up and are soon in the midst of a cosmopolitan throng in the 
cosmopolitan city. Now comes the trouble and perplexity, 
unless «we have wisely and peremptorily decided upon our 
route before starting out. If we have not been thus wise, 
we find ourselves sadly perplexed in deciding now which 
way we shall go—we may not relieve ourselves by going 
“with the crowd,” or seek to “escape from the crowd” by 
going another way; for there is a crowd going in every 
direction, We hear an intelligent looking group discussing 
the question, “ Which is the most attractive building in the 
Exhibition ?” and we listen eagerly, hoping our eavesdrop- 
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ping may be repaid by suggesting the route of routes; but 
each of the group of the masculine persuasion has his own 
individual tastes, and we are more puzzled than ever, until the 
ladies take their turn in the discussion and, by their unanimity 
if not by the weight of better judgment, prove that the men 
are all wrong, as “*the Women’s Pavilion is unrivaled by 
any of the men’s shows.”’ Well, here is relief from our 
perplexity at last—we'll go see, especially as the tasty 
Pavilion is just before us and quite near. We find the 
Pavilion itself a most attractive edifice, highly creditable to 
the fair architect (MONTHLY, Feb., page 150), and the dis- 
play within proves not only that “ Women can do some 
things as well as the iords of creation,” and some things in 
a manner that baffles musculine skill, but that Mrs. Gillespie 
and her co-laboresses in getting up the * Women’s Depurt- 
ment” have shown marvelous judgment and matchless 
ability. Having devoted more time than we can spare to a 
close inspection of the utilitarian, practical and fancy products 
of women’s handicraft and braincraft, we reluctantly pass 
out, and directly opposite we behold the “ United States 
Government Building,” one of the handsomest, best- 
planned, best-appointed and best-filled of all the buildings, 
and containing, in the opinion of very many discriminating 
judges, the very best display, for its extent, in the Centennial 
World—an opinion in which we undoubtingly concur. We 
find here a display which, to do it or ourselves justice, 
would require more than one or two days’ close study; but 
the old truism runs somewhat like this: “We must cut our 
coat according to the cloth,” and so “ we must cut our stay 
in this grand building according to our time.” 

A cursory review of the leading features of this fine exhi- 
bition cannot fail to be interesting. There is no department 
in the Government Building more replete with interest than 
the section occupied by the Corps of Engineers, under Gen- 
eral A. A. Humphreys. The special exhibition of the appli- 
ances for use in both peace and war is under the direct 
charge of Captain D. P. Heap, of the Corps of Engineers, 
assisted by Lieutenant S. S. Leach and a detachment of 
seven men from the Battalion of Engineers, The object of 
the exhibit is to exemplify the range of duties of the corps, 
as well as to illustrate the characteristic features of some of 
The exca- 
vations at Hell Gate probably attract the most attention from 
general observers. Many other operations under General 
Newton in New York harbor are also illustrated by means of 
maps and drawings, and also by models, one of the most im- 
portant of which is a drilling scow invented by General 
Newton, and used in his works with great success, An 
equally interesting exhibit is a sounding machine devised 
‘and constructed by Major E. H. Hoffman, under the super- 
vision of Colouel J. N. Macomb, and used in the improve- 
ment of Rock Island Rapids, Mississippi River. Near this 
is an end-dock for docking the United States dredges at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. It is the invention of Captain 
Howell, in charge of the Southwest Pass, to avoid the neces- 
sity of hiring at great expense the dry-docks owned by pri- 
vate parties, and also to avoid delay. It serves all the 
purposes of a dry-dock for repairs forward and aft, it only 
being necessary to take a regular dock for repairs below the 
water line when the work must be done amidships, and this 


the engineering operations under their charge. 





is rarely needed. Major D. C. Houston’s method of sinking 
cribs is peculiarly ingenious, and attracts much attention 
from engineers engaged in this branch of work. 

Passing on, we come to the gabion work used in the harbor 
of Galveston, Texas, for submerging jetties. It is made of 
a material almost useless for any other purpose—cane-brake 
or sea-cane—the gabions being .rectangular in shape, with 
the corners slightly rounded, and having wooden tops and 
bottoms. In connection with these are photographic views 
of the work in the Mississippi. 

Next is a model of the mattress or apron used in Cape 
Fear River for choking off water from one channel to 
another. It is made of rough logs, brush, and stone, and 
when laid at the bottom superinduces the formation of a sand- 
bar, and thus works like the jetties. Next we find five 
large drawings of the United States iron snag-boat for re- 
moving Snags from Western rivers. 

On the east wall of the department is hung General War- 
ren’s map of the flood-plane of the Mississippi, showing the 
surveys on both sides of the river connected. Near it are 
over one hundred fine specime:.s of building stone contribu- 
ted by General Gilmore, and also a large portfolio of military 
maps of campaigns in the civil war. 

Next is a model of a construction used in Lake Erie, in- 
tended to meet the want of a crib capable of standing the 
water’s horizontal force, which is much greater in the lakes 
than in the ocean. In general appearanee it differs little 
from an ordinary crib, except that it is provided with an 
inclined plane, up which the waves first dash, and then, 
being thrown back, meet the incoming waves, and their force 
is thus spent upon each other instead of on the crib. Cap- 
tain Howell’s dredge boat used in the Southwest Pass is 
peculiarly simple in construction, and yet has shown itself 
perfectly adapted to the work for which it was intended. 

Among the most interesting Government exhibits are the 
torpedoes representing the system invented by General 
Abbott for coast defence. They are all operated by elec- 
tricity, and the explosive used is dynamite. The weight 
ranges from five hundred to one thousand pounds, and they 
are generally spherical or cone-shaped. They are anchored 
in a line at the point to be defended, and held in position by 
a wire rope, where they will be struck by the keel of a vessel 
passing over them. Electricity is employed to ignite the ex- 
plosive, and this is done by the closing of the current when 
the torpedo is overturned, but the electrical appliances and 
the manner of making and breaking the current remain a 
secret. When a large number of torpedoes are used, they 
are all electrically connected by means of a connection-box 
with a single cable, some of these boxes only connecting 
three or four torpedoes, while others connect ten or twelve. 
A most ingenious contrivance is a double torpedo, or a false 
and a real one, intended to overcome the power of outriggers. 
An outrigger is a sort of false bow extending to such a dis- 
tance beyond the ship that it touches the torpedo first and 
explodes it before the hull has approached sufficiently near to 
be in danger. To circumvent this cont .vance a float electri- 
cally connected with a torpedo (held so low in the water 
that a ship or outrigger cannot touch it) is placed at sucha 
distance from the explosive that when the float is overturned 
by the outrigger the torpedo goes off directly under the vessel. 
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On the south side of the 
engineers’ department is a 
display of the pontoon trains 
used in the army. On one 
side are trains with wagons 
loaded, the first intended for 
light pontoons for advance 
guards, and the second for 
the main body of the army. 
Only two styles of wagons are 
used, and both the vehicles 
and the burdens differ but 
little except in the fact that 
one is much lighter than the 
other, the heavy one being | 
for large numbers of troops, ar- 
tillery, commissary, and quar- 
termasters’ trains. On one of % 
the columns in the depart- 
ment are a number of army 
picks and shovels, those in- 
vented by General Benham, 
of the Corps of Engineers, 
designed to be carried as part 
of the equipment of an army 
when it is probable that em- 
bankments will be needed at 
short notice. 

Next is a model of a block- 
house, invented by Colonel 
Merrill, and used in the Army 
of the Cumberland for the 
defence of railroad bridges. 
It is intended to be defended 
by musketry, and yet is proof 
against field artillery. The 
house is two stories in height, 
the upper being smaller, and 
set diagonally with the lower, 
so that the strongest fire will 


be at the corners. An earth embankment and a ditch add j 


to its protective powers. 

On the north and east walls of the ordnance department 
have been arranged a collection of arms which show at a 
glance the gradual development 8f the rifle within the past 
one hundred years, At the beginning of the display is a lay 
figure dressed as a “* Minute Man” of the Revolution, hold- 
ing in his hands an old flint-lock musket with a clumsy butt 
and large bore, and then follow other improvements, until 
we come to the breech-loaders adopted by the Government in 
1818, when 10,000 were issued to the troops, and used until 
1842. Several other breech-loaders exhibited have revolving 
barrels, and then follow the breech blocks, some of which 
slide out at right angles to the side, and others so pivoted as 
to move in the arc of a circle, these two varieties being finely 
illustrated by the Prussian needle-gun and the Chassepot. 


An interesting part of this display are the magazine guns, | 


which during the latter part of the civil war rendered such 4 
effective service. The pieces are provided with receptacles 





containing a large number of cartridges, which, by the mere 


FAIRMOUNT AND THE OLD WATER WoRrKS. 


act of cocking the gun, are conveyed to the barrel ready for 
the discharge. It is, however, stated that these guns have a 
number of weak points which have been overcome in the 
construction of the breech-loading Springfield rifle. An 
invention of Lieutenant Metcalf’s greatly facilitates rapid 
firing by the introduction of a small magazine near the breech. 
This is made of wood and holds a dozen cartridges, inserted 
in holes bored in the block, which is thrown away when all 
the loads are discharged. Among the weapons in this col- 
lection is a revolver made in London in 1818, and this only 
differs materially from Colt’s invention in the fact that tke 
barrel must be turned by hand after each shot, instead of 
revolving with the raising of the cock. A rifle and a bayonet 
are shown which were struck by lightning during the war. 
It is stated that the piece was at the time carried by a soldier 
who was in charge of two prisoners, and that the lightning, 
attracted by the steel point of the bayonet, prostrated all 
three of the men, rendering them insensible for several 
moments, The point of the bayonet was melted, the stock 
was burned, and a large piece of the butt split off. There 
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are no “trophies” captured during the late war exhibited, 
though Confederate arms having peculiarities in construction 
are shown, and some of these, especially the Southern 
breech-loaders, have many meritorious points. Among the 
more striking contrasts in this collection are a breech-loading 
cannon used before 1570 by the Spaniards at the time of 
their occupation of Mexico, and a Sutcliffe breech-loading 
rifle piece. The first mentioned is loaded at the breech by 
a clumsy contrivance more resembling a flat iron wedged 
into a hole than anything else, while the modern piece is 
provided with every improvement which science and ingenu- 
ity could suggest. Pivot guns or rampart cuns were in use in 
the early part of this century, but bear about the same 
relation to a Parrot or Krupp asa flat-boat to a monitor. 
Six valuable posts for an enclosure are formed of the bronze 
cannon presented by General Lafayette to the United States 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The display of the Quartermasters’ Department is not 
only interesting to the military visitor, but also to the civilian. 
The exhibition comprises everything that is any way con- 
nected with the department. The most striking objects, or 
rither the ones that first attract the attention, are a number 
of lay figures which, though not very prepossessing in facial 
appearance, still serve admirably to display the various 
costumes of the different branches of the service from the 
time of the Revolution up to the present year, and in con- 
nection Government tailors are in attendance who show the 
method of making up the clothing required by the army. A 
cloth-cutting machine is shown, which is very easily worked 
by one operator, and will cut through twenty thicknesses of 





army cloth without difficulty. Horse equipments and harness 
are placed on dummies, showing what is necessary for four 
and six horse teams; also the pack saddles used by the troops 
on the frontier. The farriers’ department is complete, with 
portable forge, sets of tools, horse and mule shoes, adapted 
to all climates and countries. A mounted skeleton of a 
horse shows the whole bony structure, each bone. being 
plainly labelled, and a miscellaneous collection of hoofs shows 
the effect of improper shoeing and point out the proper 
method. The different styles of tents are set up in miniature, 
including the small shelter, the common wall, Sibley, and 
the large hospital. The different chevrons are neatly arranged 
in a glass frame. A camp bed gives an idea how comtfort- 
able the officer can be when not on the march, covered as it 
is with the army woolen blanket, mosquito net, rubber 
blanket and a good hard pillow. Books and blanks show 
how stores are drawn and requisitions made from the head- 
quarters of a military division down to what is needed by a 
company. 

BDhe small building northwest of the Government Building 
is used as the laboratory, and contains a number of those 
intricate and delicately-adjusted instruments that are used 
for making lists of ordnance <nd powder. There are sevc- 
ral instruments on exhibition for measuring the velocity with 
which a ball moves as it leaves the mouth of a rifle or can- 
non. Each of these has some peculiarity particularly its 
own, and in which it excels. The oldest, and the one that 
was used for testing all powder purchased during the rebel- 
lion, is the Shultz chronoscope. The method of ascertaining 
the velocity given to any projectile by the specimens of pow- 
der furnished is as follows: Two targets are erected, each 
of which is covered with a net-work of copper-wire. The 
wire in each of these targets forms a portion of the circuit of 
an electro-magnet, whose armature is kept vibrating by a 
tuning-fork, which, tuned to a certain key, makes a certain 
number of vibrations each second. These vibrations are 
recorded onarevolving drum. As the bullet passes through 
the first target itcuts the circuit of the first magnet, and 
stops its motion, leaving its record on the drum. As it cuts 
the wire of the second magnet its motion also ceases, and 
there remains a record on the drum of a certain number of 
vibrations in that interval which can be counted, giving in 
minute fractions of a second the exact time the ball took to 
pass between the two targets. Another instrument operates 
by the magnets releasing two pendulums suspended from the 
same point, the other ends being held up by the magnets at 
opposite sides of the arc. At the point at which they meet 
on the arc, and the distance of this record from the centre 
point, where they would have met had they fallen together, 
is the basis for the necessary calculation. Le Boulengé’s 
chronograph reaches the same result by dropping two pen- 
dulums from two magnets, the second one releasing a spring 
which makes an indentation on the first, which is then 
falling. The distance it has fallen is then measured, and, 
with this measurement as the datum, the time occupied is 
found by mathematical calculation. Pressure gauges to show 
the force of expansive gases, so often the cause of cannon 
bursting, are shown; also, electric primes for discharging 2 
torpedo or cannon by electricity. There are in this building 
other instruments of incalculable benefit to the scientific 
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officer and student, the building, designed and constructed by 
an army officer, is itself not less interesting than its contents. 

The Navy Department, too, makes a grand display, every 
improved appliance for use in naval warfare being shown, 
made the more interesting and valuable by comparison with 
the methods used in the early days of the Republic. The 
first object which claims the visitor’s attention upon entering 
the building is a model, forty-one feet in length, of the 
United States sloop-of-war Antietam, from water line to rail, 
fully rigged with sails, equipment, and twenty-two broadside 
guns. Another model of the same vessel, thirteen feet in 
length, shows in detail the method of constructing a sloop- 
of-war. A model of the French frigate Didon, built at St. 
Malo in 1797, and noted for her extraordinary sailing quali- 
ties, although differing materially from vessels of the present 
day, has an appearance of great strength and swiftness com- 
bined. Sectional models of a double-bottom broadside, iron- 
clad frigate, and the war vessels Hartford, New Ironsides, 
Monadnock, Kearsarge, Vandalia, Jamestown, President, 
St. Mary’s, Constitution, Ohio, Portsmouth, and others afe 
shown. Stationed at different points among the models and 
other exhibits of the department are life-size figures in the 
uniform of marines and sailors, from the sailor of 1776 to 
that of the present day. The arms borne by these men in 
the various periods which they represent, are exceedingly in- 
teresting, the boarding-pike, short flint-lock musket, cutlass, 
and cumbersome pistol contrasting strangely with the im- 
proved arms in present use. The arms themselves, of which 


a large number are exhibited, attract marked attention. They 


embrace the different sorts adopted for use by the Govern- 
ment, beginning with the primitive weapons of Revolutionary 
days, and showing improved patterns up to the breech- 
loaders used in the late civil war and now forming a part of 
the regular armament of the navy. The guns shown are 
beautiful specimens of workmanship, Among them are the 
powerful Gatling gun, Treadwell’s thirty-two pounder, moun- 
ted. The shells and projectiles are of infinite variety, and 
the same may. be said of submarine rockets and torpedoes. 
A monument of considerable historic interest consists of 
wood blocks taken from the ship Columbus, built in 1716; 
the Delaware, 1717; United States, 1794; Raritan, 1820; 
Pennsylvania, 1822; Columbia and Columbus, 1825; Merri- 
mac, 1855, and the Florida, 1861. A model of the United 
States navy dry dock at Norfolk, Virginia, is a perfect piece 
of workmanship, complete and true to the original in all its 
details. The dock was commenced December 1, 1827, 
during the administration of President Adams, and opened 
June 17, 1833, during the incumbency of Andrew Jackson. 
A similar model shows the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, com- 
menced in 1841, and finished ten years later. A hospital 
ship is also shown with its heds, and necessary appliances for 
the comfort of the sick. A forward section of the United 
States steamer Hartford, shcwing “ sick bay,” with its swing- 
ing beds, is also exhibited. Two ship’s galleys, capable of 
cooking for two hundred and five hundred men respectively, 
are fitted up with every modern utensil pertaining to the 
culinary art as practiced on shipboard, At intervals upon 
the upright cases, containing shot and shell, are hung ancient 
looking oil portraits of the naval heroes who have figured in 
the annals of the country. A powerful-looking, back-acting 





condensing engine shown is a triumph of mechanic art. It 
is of five hundred horse power, forty-eight feet stroke, with 
compound marine boiler of eight feet diameter. 

The Post-Office Department exhibits a handsome case in 
which are displayed improved mail-bags in present use. 
There are also shown marking-stamps, boxes, and blank 
forms, The scales are beautiful in workmanship, and ad- 
justed in an exceedingly delicate manner. The envelope- 
making machine is a superior piece of mechanism. The 
paper for making the envelopes is fed to a flat plate and cut 
into proper shape. It is then seized, folded, and turned out 
upon an endless rotating table, stamped, and ready for use. 
The motive power is supplied by a small steam-engine of the 
Baxter patent. Locks used by the department between 1800 
and 1876 are also shown. A regularly systematized post- 
office is in operation. The mails are received and distributed 
regularly in the same manner as at the main office on 
Chestnut street, the list of unclaimed letters is regularly 
posted, and every facility given for the transportation of mail 
matter to different sections of the Union and to foreign 
countries, 

The Department of the Interior occupies the southwestern 
section of the building, and is divided up into five displays, 
each directed by a special agent, who has charge of the ex- 
hibits of his particular bureau, General Eaton exercising a 
general supervision of the display of the department. The 
divisiors are: The exhibits of the Indian Bureau, the exhi- 
bits of the Census Bureau, the exhibits of the General Land 
Office, and the exhibits of the Patent Office. The Indian 
Bureau, more especially at this time, when the eyes of the 
whole country are directed to the Western frontier, is par- 
ticularly interesting, giving, as it does, an immense amount 
of valuable information regarding the modes of life, warfare, 
and general habits of the red man. In connection with the 
bureau the Smithsonian Institute makes a very fine ethnologi- 
cal and and archeological display, the result of geological 
surveys made by Messrs. F. V. Hayden and J. W. Powell. 
The photographic views from life and nature representing 
Indians, their costumes, their modes of cooking, style of liv- 
ing, and the country they inhabit, cannot fail to interest the 
visitor. ° 

There is a model of the Yellowstone National Park, and 
other models, which are both interesting and instructive, in- 
cluding the Grand Canon of the Colorado of the West and 
the cliffs of Southern Utah; geological model of the Elk 
Mountains of Colorado; ancient ruins of a town onthe Rio 
McElImo, Southwest Colorado; ancient cave-ruin on the Rio 
de Chelly, Arizona; ancient cliff-houses in the canon of the 
Rio Mances, Colorado, and many others, which lack of space 
forbids mentioning. A very life-like representation of Red 
Cloud, chief of the Ogalalla Sioux, dressed in full war cos- 
tume, paint, feathers, and all, is a better specimen of the lay 
figure than is usually seen. In upright cases, having glass 
fronts, with each article intelligibly labelled, there are placed 
the costumes of the numerous Indian tribes. Both male 
and female dresses are offered for inspection in great variety 
and profusion, These include the fur dresses of the Esqui- 
maux and Alaska Indians, and the weapons used by them in 
the chase. The various artitles used in ordinary life by the 
savages, other than the implements of war and the chase, 
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such as bows, arrows, quivers, and shields, are classified into 
personal adornment, including feather headc-dresses, other 
head-dresses, etc. The shell money, articles of the toilet-— 
combs, mirrors, painting, spatulze, depillatories, head-scratch- 
ers, and pcint mortars, objects relating to funcreal rites, and 
burial bracclets and necklaces, articles relating to dances, 
etc. In bottles are shown specimens of the vegetable food 
of the Indians, such as smilax, moss, mushroom, tule root, 
tuckahoe, mesquito bark, screw bean, together with such 
materials as are used for food. Models of dwellings of all 
shapes, sizes, and varieties are shown. 

The Bureau of Education has received the special attention 
of General Eaton, still the exhibits are far from being as full 
as would have been expected in this land of free schools, 
the difficulty arising from the fact that all articles would 
have to be furnished by private parties, the Government 
itself having no educational institutions other than those of 
West Point and Annapolis, and these properly belonging to 
the War and Navy Departments respectively. On the tops 
of the cases have been placed busts of Gideon Hawley, first 
State Superintendent of schools of New York, George Pea- 
body, and Noah Webster, of dictionary renown, and on the 
columns are hung portraits of all the Secretaries of the 
Interior, and of Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the first teacher of the deaf and dumb in this 
country. The Indians who are located in the Indian 
Territory furnish an interesting exhibit of the progress made 
by the young in education, in specimens of hand-writing, 
and articles of wearing apparel and household goods made 
by them, such as necklaces, moccasins, quilts, etc. Photo- 
graphs are also shown of some of the Indians who have 
been educated, and of the schools erected in the Territory. 
Models of schoolhouses are numerous, and include the 
old-fashioned log schoolhouse, the ordinary frame country 
schoolhouse, up to the model of the Franklin School in 
Washington, which took the prize at the Vienna Exposition. 
The printed exhibits are made up of catalogues and year 
books of colleges, catalogues of the largest and best libraries 
in the United States, reports made by the different State 
Superintendents of Schools, publications by scientific associa- 
tions, photographs of schools and college buildings, with a 
few photograghs of teachers and professors; the text books 
in use in the early part of the present century and those in 
use now, and an interesting collection of books in raised 
. letters for the blind, in addition to the annual reports and 
photographs of the blind and deaf and dumb asylums in 
different sections of the country, wall maps, charts, drawing- 
books and instruments, and writing-books displaying the 
ability of scholars. The specimens of drawing and of 
modelling in clay, and the designs for carpets, wall paper, 
tiles, etc., made by pupils in the industrial_art schools are 
really handsome, and evince great ability. The coloring of 
some photographs by pupils of the Cooper Union of New 
York city, is particularly fine. Some school furniture is on 
exhibition, but not in any great quantity; and there is a set 
of plaster casts representing all the diseases of the tooth. 
The Kindergarten system of education is shown in the furni- 
ture, blocks of wood, paper weaving, small and simple paper 
designs, and the other objects used in instructing and 
amusing the young scholars. 





The Census Bureau occupies but a small space, and the 
most interesting portion is the original manuscript of the first 
census made in 1790. The small case containing this cen- 
sus, compared with the long rows of shelves required for the 
volumes containing the census of 1870, proves to the visitor 
the immense and rapid growth of this country in population 
during the past eighty years. Maps are also exhibited, show- 
ing by the different shades of coloring the density of popula- 
tion in the various sections of country in the last decade. 

The exhibits of the Patent Office are in charge of Ed- 
ward Knight, Esq., editor of the Oficial Gazette. The 
publications on exhibition comprise a handsomely-bound set 
of volumes, containing copics of the Gazette issued every 
week during the past five years. A General Index, issued 
at a cost of $25,000, contains a list of all patents issued from 
1799 to 1873, numbering in all 160,000. This index, a 
book of 1,950 pages, was prepared by Mr. Knight, and 
gives evidence of great labor and thorough preparation. 
There are also furnished for inspection printcd copies, hand- 
somely bound, of the specifications and drawings of 69,000 
patents. Among these publications is a copy in fac-simile 
of the original printed register of patents issued in the 
earliest days of the Government. This shows that in 1790 
patents were first granted by the Government, and from that 
year until 1836 the officer in charge of granting patents was 
known as the Clerk of Patents, and had his office in the 
State Department. Dr. William Thornton was the first 
person who filled this office, he being in possession from 
1803 to 1808. Before this time there had been no distinc- 
tive officer in connection with patents, the work being per- 
formed by one of the clerks in the office of the Secretary of 
State. In 1821 the title was changed to that of Superinten- 
dent of Patents, which in 1836 was changed to Commissioner 
of Patents, the first Commissioner being H. S. Ellsworth. 
It appears from this register that the first patent ever granted 
in this country was that issued to Samuel Hopkins, July 31, 
1790, for a machine for making pot and pearl ashes, and 
third, to the celebrated Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, also 
granted in 1790, for a machine for making flour and meal. 
The models furnished by the Patent Office number about 
5,0c0 of the most interesting models in their possession, 
these being nearly three per cent. of all the models in the 
Patent Office, and are classified under the following heads, 
including a greater portion of the most wonccrful pieces of 
mechanism invented in this country during the present 
century: Civil engineering, steam, mechanical movements, 
agriculture, fine arts, gas, journals and bearings, navigation, 
textile, glass, household, mills and presses, metallurgy, wood- 
working, pneumatics, horse-powers, firearms, stone, elec- 
tricity, ice, harvesters, architecture, railways, hydraulics, 
hoisting, vehicles, leather, light, chemistry, metal-working, 
printing and stationery, clay, and heat. 

‘The display of ores of the precious metals and other min- 
erals in the Smithsonian section has been so carefully arranged 
by Professor Blake that the most superficial observer must 
find both pleasure and instruction in even the most casual 
survey. This collection exhibits the nature and variety of 
the mineral resources of the United States, the geographical 
distribution and geological association of the minerals, the 
extent to which they have been utilized, the metallurgical and 
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mechanical processes by which they are converted into useful 
products, and the inherent and comparative qualities of these 
products, This collection is chiefly arranged by States, 
although the crystallized minerals, the marbles, and granites, 
have been collated according to the peculiar characteristics 
of the specimens, One case of crystallized minerals, exhib- 
iting the finest and rarest forms, attracts general attention, as 
it is made up principally from private contributions, many of 
the donors being Philadelphians. There are beautiful speci- 
mens of feldspar crystals from Colorado and Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania; garnets from Delaware county; tour- 
malines and mica from St. Lawrence county, New York; 
rutile from Chester county, Pennsylvania; corundums from 
Delaware and Chester counties; warellites from Chester 
county; sphenes from Lewis county, New York; apatites 
from Canada; brucitis from Lancaster county; beryls from 
Delaware county, and fine specimens of diaspool from Chester 
county. Among other Pennsylvania crystals are amethysts, 
zircons, storaldis, spinillis, etc. The collection of marbles 
embraces the most beautiful specimens from Vermont and 
Tennessee, grained white marble from Rutland, Vermont, 
besides rare exhibits of gray and blue marbles, pure white, 
black, mottled, and red marbles from other portions of the 
same State, and several exquisite specimens of verde-antique 
marbles. The Pennsylvania collection of ores and minerals 
includes iron, copper, nickel, and cobalt ores, several of the 
rarest nickel specimens being from the Gap Mine of Lancas- 
ter county. From Lebanon county, a rare collection of 
copper ores, a sample of magnetic iron, and zinc ores from 
Bethlehem. The process of manufacturing crucible steel is 
illustrated by a collection sent from Pittsburg. Specimens 
of iron ore in its original state are first shown, and then 
follow specimens of the same ore as it appears in various 
stages of manufacture into steel, 

A New York contribution of the same nature embraces 
specimens of wood from which charcoal for smelting is made, 
limestone used at the same stage of the process, also, pig iron 
and wrought iron after it has passed through the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture. A large retort made of fire-brick, 
specimens of steel bars, nuts, rivets, spikes, railroad iron, etc., 
are exhibited in the immediate vicinity. New Jersey, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Michigan are all represented in this 
display, the zinc and zincite ores of New Jersey, the iron cres 
of North Carolina, the Virginias, North Carolina and Michi- 
gan being especial’y fine. A number of specimens of fossil- 
iferous remains, including shark, horse, and mastodon tecth 
and vertebral columns from South Carolina, are of much in- 
terest, some of the sharks’ teeth being four incheslong. The 
display of gold ores from Colorado, mostly sulphurets, but 
some of them showing the gold free and in quartz, the silver- 
bearing copper ores from Arizona, free gold from Oregon, sil- 
verores and crystallized minerals from Montana, are all attrac- 
tive, and must prove of special interest to foreign capitalists, 
The State of Nevada has an exceptionally large display of 
her mineral resources, among the exhibits being specimens 
of native sulphur in large blocks, wulfenite, native salt, bo- 
Tax, gypsum, carbonate of soda, sulphate of copper, anda 
large representation of gold and silver ores. Idaho and 
California also contribute fine specimens of gold and silver 





ores, and from Arizona has been sent a meteorite weighing 
fourteen hundred pounds, 

Having stretched the quota of time we can devote to this 
unique display, we find ourselves, upon emerging, surrounded 
by the “State Buildings,” which merit each a longer visit 
than we can give it to-day; we make the “grand rounds,” 
however, and are dclighted with the admirable structures and 
their peculiar and specific attractions. Several of them com- 
pel us to exceed the proportion of time we have allotted to 
them—notably, the “ Kansas and Colorado Building.” 

Chief among the attractions in the Kansas State Building, 
or in that part of it reserved for Colorado, is the exhibit of 
Mrs. Maxwell, the Rocky Mountain Huntress, This lady 
is reputed to have killed with her own hands five hundred 
wild animals, and specimens of these, stuffed by herself, have 
been forwarded to the Colorado display. Among these are 
several large bisons, a number of. deer, including the red 
deer; a pair of Rocky Mountain sheep, a ferocious puma, a 
number of wild cats, two elk, three bears (grizzly, cinnamon, 
and black), a wolverine (said to be the most dangerous 
animal in the West), many varieties of rabbits, including the 
rare coney rabbit, found only on mountain peaks, above the 
timber line, and many specimens of marmot squirrel, moun- 
tain rats, a black footed ferret, etc. The last mentioned 
animal is a rare specimen, the one owned by the Smithsonian 
Institute being the only other known to have been shot and 
preserved, The collection also includes a family of prairie 
dogs, owls, and snakes, which the Huntress has often seen 
in the same burrow, and to these are added cases of birds, 
water fowl, etc., besides two exhibits of live prairie dogs and 
rattlesnakes, the entire display of over three hundred animals 
being very artistically arranged. Mrs, Maxwell is a native 
of Pennsylvania, but was taken to Wisconsin at an early age 
where, years after, she married a business man of that State, 
who subsequently emigrated to Colorado in hopes of profiting 
by purchasing and working claims in the New Eldorado. 
This was in the spring of 1860, when the mining fever was 
at its height. The couple settled at Mountain (now Central) 
City, near Denver, the “settling” consisting simply in pitch- 
ing a tent onthe hillside. At that time there were not a 
dozen white women in the whole Territory, as it was not 
until 1859 that a white woman set foot on the soil, and, as a 
consequence, the lady was for a long time much annoyed 
by the miners, who regarded her as a rare curiosity, and 
persisted in stopping work and gazing upon her with looks 
of mingled wonder and admiration, whenever she appeared. 
In the beginning of her hunting experience the lady en- 
countered many difficulties, but succeeded in overcoming 
them all. By constant practice she has acquired great 
precision in her aim, and this advantage has been invaluable 
in great emergencics, when the penalty of a false shot would 
have been her own life. At her home in Mountain City, 
and afterwards at Boulder, Colorado, she frequently met 
Indians of the Sioux, Arapahoe, and Cheyenne tribes, but, 
fully understanding their treachery as well as their cowardice 
and vanity, was able to protect herself from harm under all 
circumstances. She states that, if not on the war path, the 
Indians, upon finding a house with none but women and 
children in it would do no actual violence, but delighted in 
frightening the inmates, and invariably carried off any 
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articles, whether of value or otherwise, to which they took a 
a fancy. These pilferings generally included everything 
eatable in the house. They would frequently compel the 
woman of the house to stand over the stove and cook pan- 
cakes for them until she almost sank from exhaustion, 

Among the most creditable incidents of the Exhibition are 
the special excursions of the employees of large manufac- 
tories, the expenses being defrayed by the employers. The 
most noticeable of these thus far have been those of the 
Singer Manufacturing Company and of the Clark Thread 
and Spool Cotton Company. These excursions are at once 
wise on the part of the employers and creditable to them— 
they benefit the employees, the employers and the Exhibi- 
tion, and we cannot but hope many more will emulate our 
Jersey neighbors. 

The general management of the exhibition is excellent, 
but of course even the Centennial authorities are not perfect, 
and occasionally one hears just and more frequently unjust 
murmurs and complaints. In every case, let those having 
real or supposed grievances, instead of murmuring and 
grumbling, go direct to the headquarters of the Executive 
Committee in the Grounds and enter their complaints—they 
will have a patient, courteous hearing, and receive an ex- 
planation or redress, according to the nature of the case. 

From present indications the ocean travel for the Exhibi- 
tion will have fairly begun by the middle of August, recent 
advices at the Tourist Office on the ground having given 
information of four Centennial excursion parties now organ- 
izing in England and upon the Continent, all of which are 
expected to start about the rst of August. From the West, 
as also from the extreme South, the indications are that the 
bulk of the travel to Philadelphia will be largely confined to 
the period between the 15th of August and the first week of 
October. The opening of the autumnal season, the most 
delightful of the year for American travellers, is therefore 
anticipated as the most crowded period of the Exhibition. 


The Swedish Commission have issued a superior catalogue 


in two volumes, The first is devoted to statistics of the 
Kingdom. It is the work of Dr. Elis Sidenblach, secretary 
of the Royal Swedish Statistical Central Bureau, who has 
admirably carried out his design of giving a general view of 
Sweden, It is an epitome of her geography, geology, climate, 
character of government, financial, industrial, and educational 
systems, and her resources of all kinds, Every page is 
interesting and instructive. We learn that the population of 
the Kingdom, in 1874, was 4,341,559; in 1750 it was but 
1,763,338 The educational system is elabora‘cly treated. 

Not the least interesting events of the Exhibition have 
been and will be the visits of military organizations, The 
United States Cadets excited much interest and won golden 
opinions during their brief stay, and the Columbus Cadets, 
coming after the West Pointers had gone and camping upon 
the same ground, were no less observed and commended. 
The “boys” training for defenders of their country give 
abundant promise of proving capital soldiers should there 
arise occasion for active war-service. The delegations of 
lads from Girard College which visit the Grounds from time 
to time afford strong evidence of the intelligent care of those 
who control that noble institution. 


The Medical Department, within the Grounds, has proved 





one of the best and most valuable provisions of the Cen- 
tennial authorities; especially during a protracted term of 
unusually hot weather, the utility of such a Department 
within an enclosure visited by so many thousands must be 
apparent to all, but the Commission deserve especial praise 
for the judgment they have evinced in the selection of 
physicians and attendants—in the medical profession, as in 
all the walks of life, there are good, indifferent and bad 
doctors, and it is not always the case that first-class prac- 
titioners are selected for places where most needed. Our 
readers who have not “been there” during the heated term, 
must not imagine that it is specially warm within the Inter- 
national City—for the opposite is the truth. The Centennial 
Grounds have been wisely selected, and it is always as cool 
therein as anywhere within miles of any of the cities of the 
Middle States; and when one finds it too warm for comfort 
elsewhere, a visit to the delightful Lansdowne Ravine, or 
Belmont Vale, will afford grateful relief. 

A correspondent of the Mew York Times lately touched 
upon a fact which we have not seen so pleasantly noticed 
elsewhere : 

‘‘ The’ most interesting thing by far in the Exposition 
is, after all, the American people themselves, who have 
come in crowds from every section of the Union. Every 
variety of the genus Americanum is here. I took refuge 
this afternoon from the broiling sun in one of the reception 
rooms of the house erected by the State of Indiana, and 
looking around, I could almost feel that I was in the valley 
of the Wabash. Soon a very plainly but neatly dressed 
laboring man took a seat by me, and with a clear but quiet 
voice, which at once preposscssed me, asked if I was from 
Indiana, I claimed some little knowledge of the State, 
which at once drew him into conversation. Ile displayed 
such good sense in everything he said, that I was interested 
to sound him as a representative man. He proved to be a 
farmer from near Lake Michigan, who had come down to 
study the Exposition, and he showed a broad comprehension 
of the relation of the cifferent industries of the country to each 
other and to those of other nations, which delightedme. He 
was born in Indiana, educated in one of the common schools 
of the State, was a reading man, had read Froude, had 
borrowed of a neighbor some of the English reviews, and 
had compared the criticisms of different reviewers.” 

He then gets off on politics, telling us how the intelligent 
Indianian intends to vote; we leave our readers to surtnise 
this, and pass on to the next paragraph: 

“I next went into the Arkansas Building, and must con- 
fess it was with a good deal of curiosity. I had an idea that 
the people of that State were hardly civilized, and that I 
was to meet a set of border ruffians. But the reception-room 
was filled with a party of the most highly-cultured people I 
had seen during the day; and to dispel all the doubts which 
were rising to my mind as to whether they were the real 
indigenous inhabitants, as I passed through the room a 
young lady, dressed in a most irreproachable toilet, with her 
eye flashing with satisfaction, was eloquently declaiming: 
‘Hasn’t Arkansas done herself credit? I never felt so 
proud of the dear old State as I do to-day!” 

And thus he goes on alluding happily to visitors from 
other States, 





